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Emergency Aid for Europe 


A HUMAN RELIEF BILL 
By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, United States Senator from Michigan 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., November 24, 1947 


PRESENT to the Senate the bill for interim aid to 

France, Italy and Austria in their battle against win- 

ter hunger and winter cold and against the lurking 
tyranny which feeds upon such disaster. The original text 
has been amended in numerous important particulars as 
will be evidenced by the accompanying committee report. 
1 present the amended text in one, clean bill for the greater 
convenience of the Senate. 

it is unanimously recommended by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations after public hearings and scrupu- 
lous study. It is further recommended, in my opinion, by 
its appeal (1) to traditional American humanities ; (2) by 
its unescapable necessity if Western Europe is to preserve 
a free chance to order its own liberty; and (3) by the un- 
avoidable American self-interest in a free, solvent and 
peaceful world. 

I know and share the anxieties of other Senators in con- 
nection with all these foreign aid programs. I know and 
share their disappointments regarding some previous pro- 
grams that have gone wrong. I know and share their con- 
viction that we must vigilantly guard our own resources 
against fatal drain. I shall undertake to speak frankly 
about these things. I shall also undertake to make it plain 
that Senators can support this bill without any sort of a 
commitment to any other relief programs which Congress 
may subsequently confront. Then I shall prove, I prayer- 
fully believe, that the bill is worthy of that degree of Sen- 
ate support which the unanimous report of your committee 


‘bespeaks for it. 


BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 
But, Mr. President, before I deal with the bill, I want— 


just speaking for myself—to linger for a few brief moments 
on the general background against which legislation of this 
character must be judged, in my opinion, if we shall be 
faithful to our own national welfare. 

Mr. President, in close cooperation with our brave 
Allies, emphatically including Soviet Russia which rendered 
heroic effort to the common cause, we won a complete mili- 
tary victory against Axis aggression in World War II. The 
victory was repeatedly—and specifically—dedicated by all 
of us to a just peace that would insure maximum self-de- 
termination for free men in a free world. This unequivocal 
pledge was taken by every Allied power. There were no 
vetoes and no abstentions. Those who either violate or 
evade this pledge will repudiate the most sacred obligation 
ever written in the blood and tears of martyrs. Worse; 
they will dissipate the victory, lose the peace and hazard 
their own destiny. This goes for every capitol on earth. 
It goes for Washington. It goes equally for Moscow. 

Peace on any other basis would be a grim affront to the 
sacrifice of those who died for an ideal. It would be a 
slumbering shambles. It would threaten free society. It 
would threaten the United States. In this foreshortened 
world, in which science does its best to do its worst, peace 
on any other basis would be no more than an uneasy truce 
which, through miscalculation of the tenacity of our ideals, 
might light the guns again. That must not occur. 


CoMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


But we must face the facts. This international unity 
which won the war—and which pledged these ideals—has 
fallen apart. A new type of Communist aggression is on 
the march. In the United Nations, which is still the world’s 
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best bridge across this ominous gap, this new aggression 
boycotts what it cannot defeat or veto. It operates not only 
through ruthless pressures on often terrorized satellites; 
it operates through internal subversion and sabotage in 
other lands where its trained and disciplined minorities 
faithfully contribute to the chaos and confusion which en- 
courage communistic conquest. 

When sixteen western European nations join in a co- 
operative plan to restore their self-reliant stabilities in a 
pattern of their own free choice, communism—which had 
an equal invitation to participate and refused—promptly 
and angrily repudiates the enterprise, swiftly proceeds to 
the rival and ruthless expansion of its “police state” juris- 
diction, and frankly organizes the equivalent of a new 
Comintern with the announced purpose of wrecking west- 
ern Europe’s hopes. And there seems to be ample evidence 
that the wrecking crews already have been turned loose. 

All this proceeds, Mr. President, under cover of the 
most viciously unfair propaganda which ever belabored the 
ears of the world. Communism hides behind charges that 
America is guilty of “economic imperialism” because we 
respond to the pleas of our friends for aid in their ex- 
tremity—precisely as we have previously responded, with 
well-nigh prodigal abandon, to previous pleas for aid from 
those who now revile us. We are said to be “economic 
aggressors’—we who seek no reparations, no booty, no ter- 
ritory—we who protest the intolerant appetites of others 
in these respects. 

We are said to be “war-mongers’”—we who demobilized 
so fast that our viewpoints may have been unfortunately 
misunderstood by those who still count their armed divi- 
sions by the hundreds—we who, possessing atomic bombs, 
unsuccessfully beg our critics to join us in dependably out- 
lawing atomic warfare everywhere forever. It is fantastic 
libel. 


AGREEMENT ON TRUTH 


What this tragically dividing world needs above all else 
is an agreement upon what is truth; and, as I said upon 
another occasion, we should be prepared, with others, to 
obey, in this connection, the scriptural injunction regarding 
motes and beams. In the absence of truth, however, we are 
blind not to take warning of the potential consequences. I 
speak of the rift this afternoon for just one purpose; 
namely, to assert, with total conviction, that it would be a 
defiance of all logic and a desertion of all statesmanship to 
deny that these events do not have a direct impact upon 
the status of our own United States. That being so, we 
have a direct self-interest in doing everything within our 
peaceful power to sustain democratic freedoms, based on 
self-determination, in other lands. 

But let’s so clearly identify this “self-interest” that no 
honest man can misunderstand. It is not conquest. It is 
not dominion. It is not dictation of a way of life to others. 
It is not any sort of war—either “cold” or “hot”—with 
anybody. It is the “self-interest” which knows there can 
be no peace for us or anybody else which does not stem 
from justice. It is the “self-interest” which knows that 
this precious thing called Western civilization is a common 
asset which we cannot indefinitely preserve alone. It is the 
“self-interest” which knows that we cannot indefinitely 
prosper in a broken world. It is the “self-interest” which 
knows that any “world revolution” would rate America 
as the top-prize scalp. 


KEEPING THE PEACE 
So, Mr. President, my plea is that we recognize, with an 


equivalent determination, that the keeping of the peace is 
just as important to us as the winning of a war. In that 
spirit, we can be comparably invincible. There is no dan- 
ger of our failure to recognize the national interest when 
we are forced to defend ourselves in war. I shall never 
forget, for example, that on the afternoon of June 29, 
1944, this Senate, without even stopping for a roll call 
vote, unanimously passed one military appropriation bill for 
$59,034,839,673! and the House passed it by a vote of 
344 to 0. I draw no present analogy. There is none be- 
tween peace and a war regime. 

Furthermore, peace and liberty are not for sale. They 
grow in the hearts and souls of men. They need wisdom 
long before and long after they need cash. I am simply 
saying that intelligent American self-interest equally serves 
a national interest if we can really grip the concept, with 
our typical tenacity, that peace investments in this splitting 
world may relatively be the best of God-blessed bargains. 
I am saying that the stakes are just as great on November 
24, 1947, as they were on June 29, 1944, even though 
expressed in different terms. 

By all means, Mr. President, let’s be realists. As realists 
we must look to a wholly adequate armed defense until 
such time as dependable alternatives have proven their re- 
liability. As realists we must ever guard our own resources 
against suicidal depletions. As realists we must zealously 
protect our own solvency. As realists we must protect our 
peace-aids against exploitation, mismanagement and waste. 

As realists we know we cannot underwrite the world. 
As “realists” we must, at long last, get down to “brass 
tacks” in all these aspects. As “realists” we must know the 
total balance sheet. As “realists” we know these post-war 
recuperations must embrace Germany (permanently demili- 
tarized) and the Far East. We must be “hard boiled,” if 
you please, when we face all of these calculated risks. 

But, as in the instant case, let us, with equal zeal, equal 
candor and equal purpose, consider the calculated risks— 
not as sentimentalists but as “‘realists’—the calculated risks 
to us if we turn our backs upon our foreign friends and let 
them sink for want of aid which might have kept them alive 
and free. 

I quote the quiet but impressive eloquence of Ambassador 
Douglas speaking a few days ago before our committee: 

“One has to measure the risks implicit in the program 
with the risks of doing nothing. While there are risks in 
undertaking the program, there are incalculably greater risks 
to the United States in doing nothing, * * * I think it is 
impossible to expect that the standards of living (in Europe) 
will be such that the traditional freedoms and liberties that 
have characterized that part of the world can be preserved. 
I think it is unrealistic to expect, doing nothing, that the 
political institutions from which we derive at least some 
elements of our own can long survive. 

“I think it is almost a certainty that if we do nothing, such 
chaos, disorder and confusion will exist that men’s minds 
will take hold of queer ideas hostile to their own traditions 
and inimical to ours. In a western world the consequences 
to us can be profound. The cost to us may be expressed in 
an incalculable number of billions of dollars. It may be 
expressed in impairments of our own historic free institutions. 
So it seems to me that our vital national interests are deeply 
concerned.” 

I wish to make it entirely plain that this is my own view. 
With the greatest respect for those who disagree with this 
promise, I can only assert my own deep belief that American 
rejection of this concept may only postpone an ultimate 
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conflict which otherwise need never occur, and which never 
should be allowed to occur. 


SrraAiGHtT Rewier BiLy 


Now, Mr. President, let us come directly to the pending 
bill. I want to make it plain that the Senate is not confront- 
ing in this pending vote any sort of an obligation to other 
and subsequent relief programs of greater magnitude. The 
only question here—and there are no other implications—is 
interim, emergency aid for France, Italy and Austria for 
the period ending March 31, 1948. It is not a reconstruction 
bill. It is a human relief bill. In general categories it deals 
with $301,000,000 for food; $184,000,000 for coal; $35,- 
000,000 for petroleum ; $38,000,000 for cotton ; $35,000,000 
for fertilizers, pesticides and seed; $4,000,000 for medicine. 

We do not here pass upon the long-range, so-called “Mar- 
shall plan.” That proposal has not as yet even reached our 
committee. We here deal exclusively with an authorization 
not to exceed $597,000,000 for interim relief terminating 
with the first quarter of 1948. Even this is not final because 
the actual appropriations must still be screened by the 
Appropriations Committee and then submitted to a final 
Senate vote. 

I readily concede that there are interlocking factors be- 
tween this interim plan and the ultimate long-range plan. 
‘There is a common consideration inherent in each. In each 
there is a common challenge if what we call Western civiliza- 
tion is to survive in a decent, democratic world. One is to 
some extent the lengthened shadow ef the other. The im- 
mediate interim problem cannot be considered in a vacuum. 
Our committee recognized this fact, and took sufficient testi- 
mony to establish the general outline of the long-range plan 
for background purposes. 

Furthermore, it is entirely true that the interim plan, like 
the long-range plan, is a plan to meet over-all deficits in 
dollar balances—with the relief items arbitrarily segregated 
against our credits. Nevertheless, despite their common stem, 
the two bills are separate—and different. The long-range 
program will deal with a prospectus for economic recupera- 
tion for sixteen nations on a contractual self-help basis run- 
ning down to 1951, when its authors hope to see a re-estab- 
lished Western world which will no longer require our aid. 
(t is a complicated formula of tremendous magnitude which 
will require exhaustive Congressional exploration. 


“ELEMENTAL SURVIVAL” 


But the pending proposal is comparatively simple. It is 
confined to offsets which measure the deficit needs in three 
countries for just one ominous winter. These needs press 
upon free sectors of the world where bare existence—to say 
nothing of free institutions—may be an early casualty with- 
out our aid. It furnishes food, fuel, fertilizer, cotton, 
petroleum, pesticides and seeds. It involves elemental human 
survival in a free society. It is an appeal which would be 
valid without reference to any subsequent undertakings. It 
is, however, completely indispensable if there are to be any 
of these subsequent undertakings. 

This is what I am trying to say, Mr. President, Senators 
inevitably will be thinking of both short and long-range plans 
in this debate. But Senators can support the short range, 
emergency plan without any commitment in respect to sub- 

sequent attitudes. I am not for an instant minimizing the 
dreadful importance of the ultimate decision. But I am 
saying that it would be entirely understandable why a 
Senator might hesitate to take any action today which would 
be construed as committing him to subsequent decisions 


which he is not yet prepared to make, and which he ought 
not to make without far more information than he has at 
the moment. It is for this reason that the following colloquy 
may be found in the committee hearings: 

Senator Vandenberg: It is my conception that a member 
of Congress can support this interim program on the basis 
of bare human need for a winter crisis without any commit- 
ment whatever to support the long-range program. In other 
words, what he does is to give himself an option upon suf- 
ficient time to adequately investigate the long-range program. 

Under-Secretary Lovett: That is absolutely correct. 

Now, Mr. President, whence come these immediate needs? 
I shall not burden the Senate with all the detailed figures 
which are completely available in the documents which have 
been furnished to all Senators—and I particularly refer to 
the State Department’s so-called “blue book” and the Senate 
committee’s digest of all the relevant papers relating to this 
problem. I say, in general, that the problem is to keep the 


people of Italy, France and Austria alive and free this 
winter. 


SITUATION ACUTE 


The deterioration which has been occurring in the posi- 
tion of European countries regarding the means available to 
them to procure essential imports has reached an acute stage 
in the case of France, Italy and Austria. The evidence 
indicates that these countries have practically exhausted all 
of their available means for paying for the essential imports 
which they need to feed and clothe their people and to pre- 
vent an immediate and drastic reduction in agricultural and 
industrial activities with consequent unemployment and in- 
ternal instability. 

The financial position of these countries has been affected 
by the following factors: 


(A) Severe losses in agricultural products, particularly 
grain, due to last winter’s freeze and the past summer’s 
drought. These losses can be made up only by imports of 
grain from abroad far exceeding normal import require- 
ments; 


(B) The general retardation of European production re- 
sulting from shortages of food, coal, consumers goods, and 
industrial supplies. This has seriously limited exports to the 
dollar area and thereby restricted the availability of dollars 
for these countries; 


(C) The higher costs of essential imports caused by rise 
in prices, particularly in the United States; and 


(D) The effects of the unexpected inconvertibility of 
sterling. France and Italy had counted upon conversion of 
sterling holdings into dollars for imports of essential com- 
modities. 

The current assets of Austria are negligible and her essen- 
tial imports at the present time are being supplied princi- 
pally through the United States foreign relief program. 

France and Italy have acted forthrightly in scaling down 
the level of dollar expenditures by taking all feasible meas- 
ures to eliminate supplies which are not absolutely essential. 
In June, 1947, Italy stopped making governmental purchases 
of all commodities except cereals, coal, and petroleum prod- 
ucts. France took action late in August in stopping the 
placement of all new dollar contracts, except those for cereal, 
coal, and petroleum products. Indications are that before the 
end of December, France will have no funds even to buy 
food and fuel. In the case of Italy funds will be needed 
early in December to procure food, fuel, and other essential 
supplies for shipment in January. 
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After making allowance for all their available resources 
it is estimated that these three countries need a total of 
$597,000,000 for the period ending March 31, 1948, as 


follows: 


Million 
EEE ee Sere, $42 
Ns ou oaw'ccs Acdsbcas 328 
Me sbi. cubeeseneeaweues 227 
WE dcinccddubanecke $597 


“We Must Be REA.Ists” 


In meeting these necessities, Mr. President, I have said we 
must be “realists.” We have already been prodigal in 
previous post-war aid which, unfortunately, seems often to 
have missed its mark and defaulted in its purpose. The aver- 
age American citizen is tired of this sterile process. I am 
sure he still has vision; and that he understands “where there 
is no vision the people perish.” I do not believe he has for- 
gotten why he fought two wars. But he is “fed up” on 
expensive failures. He has a right to ask how these new 
plans differ from the old and why there is greater promise 
of success. I want to discuss this with him. 


There can never be any guarantees of success in the affairs 
of nations. All life is the sum total of uncertainties. But in 
my opinion there has been more prudent and exhaustive 
preparation for these new programs than ever before. I think 
our administrators have learne: their lessons from previous 
mistakes. I think we are getting down to business. Our 
committee has seen enough of the long-range plan to know 
that it is to be constantly and continuously geared abroad 
to cooperative results in self-help programs which can make 
Western Europe stable and autonomous again. It will be 
proposed that our aid shall constantly be contingent upon 
satisfactory progress in these directions. All this we shall 
explore in detail later. But similarly in the case of the 
interim plan now before us, I want to identify some of the 
reasons why I am urging its right to our confidence and sup- 
port. 

I have already referred to the amazing documentation 
which is available on every point involved. I now refer to 
the scrupulous screening which has been given the cost esti- 
mates. We have not simply invited these three hard-pressed 
countries to ask us what they want and to come and get 
whatever they please—as seems to be the suspicion in some 
quarters. Their requests have been carefully studied by every 
available device. 


EsTIMATEs CuT TO THE BONE 


The final figures are not theirs. The final figures are ours. 
They are cut to the bone. They represent a minimum basis 
of rock-bottom subsistence and survival in the kind of world 
we want to save for our own sakes. France asked for 459 
millions. She was cut 131 millions. Italy asked for 575 
millions. She was cut 348 millions. Austria asked for 85 
millions. She was cut 43 millions. Such ultimate figures are 
not the work of star-gazers. They are the work of realists. 
They will still be subject to further review when the actual 
appropriation is submitted. 

But that is not all. Every relief commodity will be paid 
for in the local currency of the beneficiary country and these 
funds will be trusteed in each country for whatever relief 
expenditures we can make in those local currencies or for 
other relief or rehabilitation enterprises in each country con- 
sistent with these recovery objectives, subject to our approval. 
Thus our aid does not become a windfall to release the 





budgets of these countries from the impact of these expendi- 
tures. 

It becomes what it purports and is intended to be—namely 
the provision of food, fuel and fertilizer which is only avail- 
able for dollars which these countries do not possess and 
which they cannot get. This again is realism, I submit. It 
is not blind charity. It is humane and purposeful because it 
proposes to alleviate conditions of intolerable hunger and 
cold—I am quoting from the bill—and prevent serious 
economic retrogression which would jeopardize any general 
European economic recovery program based on self-help and 
cooperation. But it builds on a business basis. 


AGREEMENTS 


Before any commodities or funds are made available—I 
am still discussing the specific short range program here 
pending for present action—each beneficiary country must 
enter into a bilateral agreement with us for the faithful 
performance of its reciprocal obligations including an obli- 
gation “to give full and continuous publicity * * * as to the 
purpose, source, character and amounts of the commodities 
made available by the United States.” We are not repeating 
UNRRA’s mistakes. The President is ordered to “promptly 
terminate the proviso of assistance whenever he finds that any 
country is not adhering to the terms of its agreement.” This 
formula is down to hard-pan. 

Let me point to some of the other specifications in the bill 
as reported by the committee. 

We recognize the fact that no irrevocably firm commit- 
ments are possible if we have due regard for our own 
economy and if we are to avoid pledges which it would be 
unwise or impossible to complete. The pending bill says: 
“This act shall not imply any obligation to give assistance 
to any of the countries mentioned nor shall it imply or 
guarantee the availability of any specific commodities.” In 
other words, we again are being realists. 

We are frankly recognizing the contingencies in the situa- 
tion and protecting against them in advance. For example, 
there is only one point at which the Department of Agricul- 
ture collides with the figures of the Department of State and 
with the Herter committee of the House—namely, the avail- 
ability of sufficient wheat to meet the Italian allocation. If 
wheat is insufficient, the Secretary of Agriculture points out 
that adequate and ample substitutes are available. This 
language permits the substitution. 

We recognize that many other contingencies affect events 
in these tinder areas of western Europe. Therefore we must 
reserve other lattitudes. Under the terms of this bill the 
President can promptly terminate this relief “whenever he 
finds, by reason of changed conditions, that assistance is no 
longer necessary or desirable.” This is no strait-jacket which 
we recommend. 

The original proposal left the President wide-open option 
to administer this relief to suit himself. The amended bill 
denies any such open-ended Presidential prerogative. It re- 
quires that, “in accordance with the direction of the Presi- 
dent,” the responsibility for administering in Europe the 
program of assistance shall be vested in the field adminis- 
trator of the United States foreign relief program appointed 
pursuant to the act of May 31, 1947. Thus there is a war- 
rant against any new or duplicating set-up. The present 
field administration of the post-UNRRA relief was approved 
by the Senate. By the testimony of all who have been in a 
position to get the facts, it is doing a notably efficient job. It 
has escaped from the mistakes of UNRRA. It will “carry 


on” in this new adventure. 
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There are numerous other protections in the bill. They 
speak for themselves. They represent the work of “realists” 
who do not propose that the errors of yesterday shall persist 
today and tomorrow. 

As for the impact of this short-term relief program on our 
domestic economy—on prices and inflation—I want to be 
equally candid. Any exports of commodities in short supply 
will have some effect upon domestic prices. But the exports 
here concerned are relatively inconsequential in size and 
cannot become a major influence. Indeed, Secretary Harri- 
man testified that our net export balance—meaning the over- 
all measure in dollars of the net drain of our goods and 
services going into foreign trade—has been receding since the 
second quarter of 1947 and “seems unlikely to present larger 
pressures on our economy” as a result of this interim foreign 
aid. 

ANTI-INFLATION PRoGRAM 


With continuing frankness, I am forced to say that I 
regret that the President saw fit to tie this interim aid pro- 
gram into his anti-inflation message. It invited an erroneous 
public reaction. It may have seemed to imply that the interim 
aid program necessitates his discussion of inflation. That 
would not be true. I agree that there is vital need to 
intelligently fight inflation. I agree that the subject urgently 
requires Congressional attention. I agree that it is an im- 
portant element of consideration in respect to any long-range, 
four-year relief program which may be subsequently sub- 
mitted. But there are many other far more important ele- 
ments which this is neither the time nor the place to pursue. 
This pending bill, however, is not one of them in any 
significant degree. 

Certainly we must be eternally vigilant in respect to con- 
ditions on the home front. We could ruin the world quicker 
by ruining America, as prayerfully prophesied from Moscow, 
than in any other way. But I revert for just an instant to 
my opening theme to say that it would be folly not to take 
judicial notice of the total regimentation which would be 
necessary to save our economic system if we are ever economi- 
cally isolated in a Communist world. We must keep our feet 
upon the ground. But we must keep our eyes on the horizons. 

I revert to the text of the pending bill just once more to 
say that, as “realists,” we recognize the changed inflationary 
conditions in the United States since the last relief bill was 


‘passed. Then we were seeking maximum domestic expendi- 


ture of the relief funds and required that not more than 6 
per cent of them should be spent abroad. Now our anxiety 
is to relieve these domestic pressures. Therefore, the ceiling 
is raised from 6 per cent to 25 per cent and, in addition, a 


directive requires all petroleum under the program, so far as 
practicable, to be procured elsewhere. 


Lack or Arp For CHINA 


I regret that the bill does not include interim aid for 
China. I think it should. But there seems to be no practical 
way in which this can be initiated by Congress. It will be 
heartening, however, to note that China will be included in 
subsequent plans which the State Department is developing. 
The stabilities of Germany and the Far East are indispens- 
able to a sound, free, world economy—and time is running 
out. 

One other comment. Neither this program nor its con- 


. templated successor is a declaration of economic war between 


western and eastern Europe, unless Moscow persists in its 
apparent pathetically mistaken purpose to make it such—to 
its own everlasting detriment. There is grievous need for 
the restoration of East-West trade and friendship in a “live 
and let live” world. Nothing projected in our short or long 
range plans will interfere—except on Soviet initiative. The 
only thing involved is mutual self-help and cooperation be- 
tween war-scarred nations, staggering under the burdens of 
post-war disaster, determined to recuperate in the pattern of 
freedom, and turning to a friendly United States for aid in 
the achievement of a purpose which is almost as important 
to us as it is to them. 

Mr. President, I think this bill should promptly pass. I 
think it is pertinent, as a final word in its behalf, to draw 
one last analogy in respect to the problem which here con- 
fronts us. We have been witnessing a dramatically signifi- 
cant coincidence in the life of the nation these recent days. 
Two special railroad trains have been steaming across the 
broad expanse of our great and precious America. One is 
the “Freedom Train.” The other is the “Friendship Train.” 

The “Freedom Train” reminds our people that their 
heritage stems from liberty under law; that their richest 
blessing is a Constitution and a Bill of Rights which protect 
the spiritual dignity of man and the independence of the 
citizen; and that there are no values in life which could 
compensate us for the loss of these democratic privileges. 

The “Friendship Train” exemplifies the devotion of our 
people to the humanities which make most of the world 
akin; demonstrates our instinct, our tradition and our im- 
pulse to feed the hungry and to heal the sick; and personifies 
the friendliness which is the genius of a lasting peace. 

This bill is both a “Freedom Train” and a “Friendship 
Train” when it reaches those for whom these benedictions 
are intended. I hope that Senators will choose to ride. 


China Deserves Aid 


POLITICAL INTEGRITY, A FUNDAMENTAL PART OF U. S. FOREIGN POLICY 
By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York 
Delivered at the dinner of the Columbia University Law School, New York, N. Y., November 24, 1947 


HIS is a wholly non-political occasion. But in the 

state of the world today, there is no subject which is 

not deeply fraught with heavy political implications. 
Economic decisions, the direction of government action, 
the fate of nations and the peace of the world, depend upon 
wholly political decisions. Accordingly, while it is quite 
impossible to be non-political, I can and do speak about a 


subject which transcends political considerations and is of 
momentous import to the future of the United States. I 
shall speak as dispassionately as is possible, consistent with 
my very strong beliefs. 

Today we are, as always, interested in the security of the 
United States of America and in building that security for 
the years to come. We are also interested in preserving 
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freedom, not only because we believe it is the highest ex- 
pression of man’s aspirations, but because in a world en- 
gaged in a cold war, we need friends. 1 speak, therefore, 
in the interest of America and of keeping our bulwarks 
strong enough so that our sons shall not be sacrificed in 
another world war. 

To this end, I undertook to set forth a program for for- 
eign assistance in a speech three weeks ago, in this room, 
urging full aid on a bipartisan, business-like basis. Our bi- 
partisan policy which I inaugurated in 1944 has served the 
nation well. 
having completed a tremendously burdensome session at the 
United Nations Assembly, has flown to London to partici- 
pate in the Conference of Foreign Ministers, while Senator 
Vandenberg is piloting the program of foreign aid through 
the United States Senate. But most unfortunately there 
has been no consultation and therefore no bipartisanship in 
many aspects of our foreign policy and that is conspicuously 
true with relation to China. 

In addition to recommending strong and effective meas- 
ures to preserve the integrity of the free nations of Europe, 
I pointed out that only four months after V-J Day we saw 
the strange spectacle of our own President, publicly order- 
ing our Chinese allies, under pain of losing American sup- 
port, to accept into their government the very Communists 
who seek to destroy it. It was my earnest hope that in the 
face of great peril to China, our own government would 
reverse its policy and take positive steps while there is still 
time. 

We are facing one whole problem—not little bits of prob- 
lems. We have a whole struggle on our hands, world-wide 
in scope. We and all other nations which resist totalitarian 
dictatorship are being attacked by all means short of war. 
In America we are under attack by propaganda, falsehood 
and economic sabotage. Free governments in Europe are 
being under attack by rioting, political strikes and armed 
violence. But the program of Communist world conquest 
of the remaining free nations is furthest advanced in China, 
the largest nation of all. The cold war which has become 
a warm war in Europe, is a very hot and successful war in 
China. The inescapable fact is that unless we change our 
national policy immediately there is good reason to believe 
that the four hundred and fifty million people of China 
will soon fall wholly into Communist hands. 

The free world is now in the desperate position of a man 
who has gangrene in both legs—in Western Europe and in 
Asia. As a doctor, our government is telling the world 
we have a very good cure for gangrene but we will apply 
it to one leg only while the gangrene in the other leg de- 
stroys the patient. 

There can be no doubt that all Americans must be united 
on aid, prompt aid, to the free peoples of Europe. The 
ominous news from France and Italy, during these last few 
days, proves conclusively that international Communism is 
on the march; that it is coldly and deliberately seeking to 
gain control in these countries by promoting civil wars 
such as those which are raging in China. It would be a 
world-wide catastrophe if they were to be successful. A 
Communist police state in the Mediterranean and in France 
would be as serious a blow to the freedom of man as would 
have been the victory of the Axis in the recent war. 

But obviously the danger points are not centered ex- 
clusively in Atlantic and Mediterranean areas. We also 
had to fight a great war in the Pacific. We need a strong 
policy in both oceans. We soon found that we needed the 
two-ocean Navy which I was so much abused for demand- 





Even as I speak, Mr. John Foster Dulles, 


ing in 1940. 
eign policy. 

We are generally agreed as a nation that we have no 
choice today whether or not to act in the world emergency. 
We are going to act because it is unthinkable that after 
winning a war we should surrender the fruits of victory 
by allowing the free nations to fall into economic chaos 
and then under Soviet control. But if 275,000,000 people 
are important it seems to me that 450,000,000 people are 
also important. As we take action to save the 275,000,000 
people of Europe for the free world, it is the sheerest folly 
to abandon the 450,000,000 people of China. If China falls, 
we may reasonably assume that all Asia is gone, and West- 
ern Europe and the Americas will stand alone—very much 
alone in a hostile world. 

Accordingly, | was dismayed to discover that in the emer- 
gency program presented to the Congress by the President 
last Monday, there was not even a mention of China. This 
is utterly incomprehensible at a moment when the world 
ic in imminent peril of losing a free China. 

Now, I suppose there are many Americans who are in- 
‘lined to say, “Well, China has been engaged in civil wars 
for decades and this is just some more Chinese civil war. 
Why should we undertake the impossible?” 

I can understand this point of view very well, but let’s 
look at some facts. The previous civil wars in China have 
been primarily internal affairs. The present struggle is a 
war of conquest under the leadership of a small group of 
avowed Chinese Communists who are serving the purposes 
of Soviet imperialism. 

The startling fact is that these Communist forces have 
actually conquered nine-tenths of all of Manchuria, which 
is larger than all of France and Germany, and embraces 
70 per cent of the industrial might of all China. They 
have infiltrated nearly half of the balance of China with 
active and successful guerrilla warfare. A less sturdy people 
would already consider themselves defeated. But the Chi- 
nese still hold out, hoping that America, having helped to 
save them from one oppressor, will not deliver them into 
the hands of another. 

The situation in Korea is a good example of what might 
well happen in China. At this moment Soviet occupation 
forces hold the northern half of Korea and American occu- 
pation forces hold the southern half. The Communists have 
completely regimented the northern half, installed a totali- 
tarian government and built up a well-trained, well-armed, 
fighting army of 250,000 men under puppet leadership. 
In the American half there is no civilian government, no 
native military force—nothing but a political void. 

We have now, with great pains, prepared for a plebiscite 
in Korea which the Soviets are cynically boycotting. They 
are boycotting it because they anticipate that immediately 
upon the withdrawal of American and Soviet occupation 
troops, the armed forces of the north will engulf all of 
Korea. This will completely outflank northern China and 
will result in the delivery of the 23,000,000 Korean people 
from Japanese tyranny to Soviet tyranny. 

Next to the Monroe Doctrine our policy of the open 
door and the political integrity of the Chinese Republic is 
the oldest and most fundamental part of the foreign policy 
of the Government of the United States. Time and again 
over the years we have re-emphasized that policy through 
Republican and Democratic administrations. Time and 
again over the years we have implemented that policy with 
strong action when required and generous assistance when 
needed. 


There must be some basic importance to a policy so deeply 
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rooted in the history of our country. That importance ob- 
viously stems from the fact that as a nation we long ago 
decided that it was essential to our welfare to have a free 
and friendly China while it was dangerous to have one 
under the dictatorship of an unfriendly and possibly hostile 
power. 

It is a frequently forgotten fact of modern history that 
the infamous Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor was pre- 
cipitated by our insistence upon the independence of China 
and upon the withdrawal of Japanese troops from their 
adventure of armed conquest. This is made perfectly clear 
in our official White Book issued in 1943. In short, how- 
ever deeply our emotions were stirred and our interests 
were centered on the defeat of the Nazis in Europe, it was 
our defense of the freedom of China which precipitated the 
perfidious attack on our nation and brought us into the 
war. For five years we waged a global war at staggering 
cost in blood and resources—and we won it. 

And now, a little more than two years later, our dearly 
bought victory still eludes us and our Government watches 
the same China under the same government rapidly being 
overrun by a new aggression. 

In the face of this world tragedy, I regret to say that 
for the first time in our history, we have a Government 
which has no discernible Chinese policy whatsoever. We 
are bankrupt so far as Chinese policy is concerned. 

In excuse for our failure, it has been said that there is 
corruption within the Chinese government and that the 
most we can hope is that about 70 per cent of any aid we 
might send would be effective. I do not know whether it 
would be 50 per cent effective or 80 per cent effective, and 
1 doubt if anyone knows. Of one thing I am sure: it 
would be immensely more effective than nothing. Now, I 
do not excuse the fact that there is corruption in the Chi- 
nese Government. I do not suppose anyone excuses the 
fact that the Greek and Turkish Governments do not 
wholly fit our ideals. There are obviously faults in the 
British and the French and the Italian Governments, and 
I suppose we have a couple of faults ourselves. 

But the fact is that these governments have taken their 
stand on the side of human freedom which we are strug- 
gling to preserve in the face of remorseless, spreading totali- 
tarianism. We in America have chosen sides in a mighty 
movement. We chose our side a century and a half ago. 
It is still our side. We are on the side of freedom against 
tyranny and I hope we always shall be. 

But to be specific: This is the same Chinese Government, 
headed by the same individual, which we have supported 
against Japanese aggression since the invasion of Man- 
churia sixteen years ago, in the year 1931. It is the same 
government which we supported in 1939 through the note 
of Secretary Hull demanding that the Japanese surrender 
their conquests. It is the same Chinese Government in de- 
fense of whose independence our nation demanded that the 
Japanese cease their attacks in 1941. It is the same Gov- 
ernment with which we fought shoulder to shoulder for 
five years. 

It was this Chinese Government to which we insisted 
Marshal Stalin pledge his “moral support and assistance 
with military equipment and other resources”—an agree- 
ment which is now openly and flagrantly violated. 

It is unnecessary to rehearse in detail the history of our 
own broken pledges. But it is worth noting that having 
provided small arms, artillery and airplanes to the Chinese 
when they were fighting the Japanese at our side, we com- 
mitted ourselves at Cairo to support them in re-establish- 
ing their territorial integrity after the war. Yet, ever as 
the need became acute, our Government suspended the ship- 


ment of the ammunition without which those arms are to- 
day useless, and the parts without which many of those 
airplanes are today useless. It was not until a year later, 
in May of this year, that we released a small amount of 
ammunition, meanwhile allowing the half billion credit 
previously earmarked for China by the Export-Import Bank 
to lapse. Recent allocations of ammunition and aircraft 
are grossly inadequate. The miracle is that, beset on every 
hand, the Chinese still fight on in the dim hope that our 
country will finally redeem its pledges before it is alto- 
gether too late. 


The tragic result of our Government’s ineptitude and 
lack of policy in Asia has been to allow the Soviets and 
their allies to make rapid progress in liquidating their prob- 
lems there and completing their expansion in the Orient so 
as to be free to turn all their effort to the subjugation of 
Europe. 


Desperate as the situation is, it is still not too late. The 
tremendous resiliency, the hard work, the great loyalty of 
the Chinese people can still be mobilized if aid is extended. 
The total omission of any reference to China in the Presi- 
dent’s call for emergency foreign aid, is an error which 
can still be repaired. Any one of several administrative ac- 
tions which are immediately available could partially repair 
the damage. The recent, faltering steps must be acceler- 
ated. They must be integrated into a comprehensive and 
effective program. 

Insertion of even modest aid in the bills now in prepara- 
tion by the Congress would help materially. But if at least 
some aid is not given immediately by these bills, the moral 
effect upon our Chinese friends will be terrible beyond con- 
templation. Now, let me make myself perfectly clear. I 
know very well that there is no simple solution to this 
problem. But I can neither understand nor excuse a gov- 
ernment which is too timid or befuddled to attempt a solu- 
tion. I urge most earnestly that however hard a job it 
will be to shape a policy and carry it out, it will be no 
harder than the war we fought, among other objectives, for 
the preservation of a free China. With a tiny fraction of 
the effort we expended in the Pacific theatre of the war 
we could provide the resources and skills which we might 
reasonably hope would save China—would save one-fifth 
of the whole world for the growth of the institution of 
human freedom. 

I believe that sooner or later our Government will dis- 
cover its errors and will inevitably, in the interest of the 
American people, return to our traditional policy of back- 
ing a free China. The only question is whether we will 
do it soon enough—while there is still a government to 
support and while it can be done without tremendous cost. 
Events are moving swiftly. Last August the Chinese dollar 
stood at forty thousand for one American dollar. The 
ensuing decline in three short months has carried it down 
to one hundred thousand for one American dollar. The 
combination of Communist successes and loss of hope in 
America has accelerated tragedy for the whole Chinese 
people. The Chinese know that without American help 
they are doomed to become victims of a Soviet scheme of 
world conquest. And that knowledge is reflected in the 
events from day to day. 


So much of China is mountain and desert that pressure 
of population on the arable land is intense. Eighty per cent 
of the Chinese are farmers and live for the most part at a 
subsistence minimum. But perhaps because of this only the 
strongest have survived, and the Chinese can work harder 
on less food than any other people in the world. The aver- 
age Chinese exists on the equivalent of about forty Ameri- 
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can dollars a year. At the same time they preserve a level 
of courtesy and tolerance in human relations which might 
well be an example to the rest of the world. 


In the long Japanese war most of China’s industrial re- 
gions, great cities and banking centers were occupied. The 
nation could maintain only a small portion of the cost of 
war by taxes or the sale of bonds. The result was that the 
war was financed to the extent of about 70 per cent by the 
issuance of paper currency. The cost of living expressed 
in Chinese dollars was recently thirty thousand times what 
it was in 1937. 

The whole Chinese Government is maintained at a total 
cost at the current rate of international exchange of one 
billion United States dollars a year, including the cost of 
its current war, which accounts for 70 to 80 per cent of 
the budget. In this condition of economic prostration it is 
obvious that the Government is unable to purchase in the 
world markets any substantial amount of essential supplies. 

It is equally obvious that a comparatively small expendi- 
ture by our country should produce enormous results. Ev -n 
seventy-five to 100 million dollars in the present bill be- 
fore the Congress for emergency aid to China would change 
the entire situation psychologically. 

The longer term program should be worked out by com- 
petent experts on the spot. It has been estimated that an 
annual program as small as $250 million a year for three 
or four years would provide the necessary imports to main- 
tain China’s economic life while she wages the struggle 
against her Communist enemies. A smaller sum in addition 


should meet all needs for purchase of military equipment 
and service of supply. 

There are in existence at this moment surplus supplies 
which would provide a large proportion of the material 
immediately necessary to the Chinese armies. These sup- 
plies are actually in the Pacific now—situated in the Philip- 
pines, Guam, Okinawa and Japan. Only an order is needed 
from Washington and they could be shipped immediately 
to armies where men are dying for lack of them. 

In short, sums of money are needed which would be 
comparatively modest additions to our foreign aid program. 
The supplies in the Pacific are presently available. The 
military personnel urgently needed to provide technical ad- 
vice to the Chinese armies is to a large extent on the spot 
and needs only orders to go to work. We need a man to 
run the job in China who not only knows China but who 
has the broad economic, social and governmental training 
so essential to a task of this magnitude. Above all, we 
need an honest about-face which will produce immediate 
administrative action to restore the honor of the American 
republic in keeping its commitments and in keeping one- 
fifth of the world in the area of human freedom. 

This program is essential, in my judgment, to the safety 
of the American republic. It is a traditional and vital part 
of our American policy. With vigor and competence there 
is reason to believe we can succeed. 

I earnestly hope that our Government will speedily move 
to keep the faith by action which will bring cheer to free 
men everywhere and will stand as a bulwark of American 
liberty and independence in all the years to come. 


Industry’s Answer to the Police State 


A PROGRAM OF ACTION 


By EARL BUNTING, President, O’Sullivan Rubber Corporation, Winchester, Virginia, and President, National 
Association of Manufacturers 


Delivered at the Congress of American Industry, New York, N. Y., December 3, 1947 


here—today—in America—in a last-ditch fight for 

men’s minds. And in that fight, let’s not forget that 
our own minds are part and parcel of the stake. We would 
be eternally lost if we thought for one moment that we were 
above the battle, secure in an ivory tower of our own 
thoughts and our own prejudices. 

Industrial management must set an example by clearing 
its own thinking of illusions—the rankest of which is that 
there is any such thing in our land as the “average man or 
woman,” or an “average business,” or an “average wage,” or 
an “average profit.” 

Statistically, the average is a useful tool. In many fields 
of endeavor the statistical average is a convenient and neces- 
sary short cut. 

But don’t let it color our thinking today! 

Don’t let’s get American individuals mixed up with it, 
even in our thoughts, or there will be bloody backs and slave 
labor from here to Moscow. 

The average man, or the average job, simply doesn’t exist 
in a free land. On the contrary, in those lands which have 
been leveled to collectivism, no one except this ghost, this 
“average” tool of the total state, is permitted to exist. His 
thoughts are average thoughts—or he is liquidated. His job 
is—to do as he is told. His average wage is the statistical 


I N truth, as Father Gannon has so eloquently said, we are 


average of what it takes to’ keep some, but not all people, 
irom starving or freezing to death. His average profit is— 
nil! 

We have heard today that America’s economic system, 
with its individual freedom, is being eyed, from various quar- 
ters of the world, enviously, bitterly or skeptically. And 
there is some skepticism here at home. 

There, in a nut shell, is our supreme challenge—to make 
our system work better not merely for the material benefits 
we shall gain at home but for the enlightened economic lead- 
ership we owe the rest of the world. 

Well, let’s see exactly what is happening in our economy— 
not just on the average, because things don’t happen that way 
in real life. Let’s see how and why high prices are hitting 
flesh and blood people, and what can be done about it. 

The straight from the shoulder reason why the cost of 
living has increased is that while more millions of people 
are now buying the good things of life, production has not 
kept pace with this tremendous increase in demand. 

It is not a good thing that some or any of our people are 
being penalized by vast increases in the standard of living 
achieved by millions of Americans in recent years. 

No one whose wage has gone up two or three times what 
it was before the war is suffering from prices even though 
they are up some 65 per cent since 1939. 
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But this has put a squeeze on highly skilled craftsmen, 
much of the self-employed, and on many white collar work- 
ers. The per cent of increase in their incomes is not nearly 
as great as the increase in millions of pre-war sub-standard 
incomes. Therefore such people are not impressed when 
we boast that there has been well over a hundred per cent 
increase in manufacturing wages, contrasted with an increase 
in the cost of living only about half as great. All they know 
or care about is that they’re not sharing in the prosperity we 
talk about. 

There is one, and only one cure for this situation, That 
cure is to validate much greater demand with much greater 
productivity. 

Any act—any combination of events, however skillfully 
manipulated by the diehards of a Dead Deal—which inter- 
feres with achieving lower prices through greater output and 
lower unit costs is bound to bring certain defeat to this coun- 
try and to all the people in it. 

President Truman says in effect that the only way to de- 
feat the “police state” abroad is to adopt “police state” 
methods at home. I do not believe this. I do not think for 
a moment that America believes that the way to fight totali- 
tarianism abroad is to adopt totalitarianism here. 

I know and, from what President Truman himself has 
said of the police state, I feel sure he knows that its estab- 
lishment here is the most deadly dangerous alternative we 
face. 

Then why do it? Why start it, step by step? 

We hear it argued that no one proposes a “full scale” 
police state. What foolishness! who ever heard of “just 
a little smallpox?” 

Our problem is threefold: 

a. To reduce inflationary pressures on prices in this coun- 

try, thereby making it possible— 

b. To maintain the standard of living of the American 

public, and thus assuring our ability 


To provide the necessary amount of aid to foreign 
nations. 


There we have three simple, decent, necessary objectives. 
What’s more, here are twelve things we must do to reach 
these objectives—a 12-point program of action. 

Let’s look at this program. And let’s realize that if we’re 
going to get out of the woods and reach our objectives, 
there’s no “hop, skip and jump” route around the problem, 
simply because the answer may be politically, or otherwise, 
unpopular. 

We've got to take every step, courageously, with our eyes 
and our hearts fixed, regardless of selfish group or individual 
interests, on the national welfare. 

And let’s be practical about it. Americans are being 
asked to conserve, to economize and to buy only necessities 
so that we shall be able to feed and rehabilitate half or more 
of the world. And every American worthy of the name 
agrees. But, that should go for government too! 

To paraphrase a copy-book theme—let’s have some official 
practising of official preaching! 

So, the first plank in NAM’s platform deals with govern- 
ment fiscal policies. It is directed at excessive govern- 
ment spending as a major inflation factor. We recommend 
that :— 

Government spending should be reduced by maximum 
efficiency in administration; elimination of excessive gov- 
ernment personnel and activities; and postponement of all 
government expenditures not immediately necessary. 

After exhaustive consideration, our Association is con- 
winced that the over-all federal budget can be cut to 31 


billion dollars, even providing 4 billion dollars for contingen- 
cies including international affairs and finance. This 31 
billion dollars also includes adequate provision for military 
needs on the basis of established national policy. 

Second of our platform planks is a realistic approach to 
the problem of relieving the inflationary pressures on prices 
by revision of the federal tax policy which drains away at its 
source the investment capital needed to expand existing in- 
dustries, create new enterprises and thus make possible more 
_ better goods at lower prices. Therefore, we recommend 
that: 

Funds for further capital investment should be provided 
by an immediate and substantial reduction of individual 
income tax rates. 

Now, let me emphasize that tax reduction is NOT infla- 
tionary. It simply means that you and millions of other 
Americans can spend your own money instead of handing it 
over to the government to spend for you. 

NAM proposes that fair play be restored as a basic in- 
gredient of taxation. That does not make it a “rich man’s 
program”, or “relief for the greedy at the expense of the 
needy.” NAM believes that allowances for emergency per- 
sonal expenditures such as large outlays for medical expenses 
should be liberalized. And Americans should have greater 
protection through income tax deductions for moderate 
amounts invested in life insurance. Actually under the 
NAM/’s plan, low income groups would receive the greatest 
amount of tax reduction—a minimum of 37 per cent and 
ranging up to 60 per cent reduction in their personal income 
taxes. It would work out, for example, so that a $2,500 a 
year man with a wife and two children would be required 
to pay, at the maximum, only 60 cents a week in federal 
income taxes—the price of one movie a week. 

But of even greater benefit to all people of moderate and 
small means, is the basic principle of capital formation, which 
we are fighting for. 

During the tragic thirties we incurred a staggering deficit 
in the capital formation which is needed before any Ameri- 
can can prosper. Prior to 1930 we had consistently plowed 
back one-fifth of our gross national product into the forma- 
tion of new, job-creating, progress-making capital. On this 
proven basis of what it takes to create prosperous years, dur- 
ing the New Deal decade our deficit in capital formation 
amounted to 125 billion dollars. Rich or poor, every Amer- 
ican’s future depends on our making up as much as we can 
of this loss to our economy, and in our reestablishing the 
20 per cent formula for future years. 

Fair play across the board in taxes is imperative if there 
is to be enough capital to spark-plug the jobs and goods and 
lower prices that all Americans need. In the medium and 
upper income groups, from 60 to 80 per cent of the amount 
saved from taxes can be relied on for creative investment. 

What this situation demands is statesmanship on the part 
of our national legislators as well as on the parts of man- 
agement and labor. 

The easiest way—the political—the demagogic way with 
an eye on the next national elections would be to give all 
the tax reduction to the $5,000 and under income bracket. 
There’s where the votes lie. But it’s about time that our 
government and our Congress gave some thought to the jobs, 
the goods, the higher standards these same people and their 
children will need tomorrow—it’s time Washington gave 
some real thought to the formation of investment capital for 
the jobs, the goods and the prosperity and security of to- 
morrow. 

The third plank in the program to fight the inflationary 
spiral calls for adoption of @ systematic plan for paying off 
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the public debt providing for a minimum annual debt retire- 
ment of 2% billion dollars. 
This debt must be faithfully met, but it should not be used 


as an excuse for a tax level which crushes our power to pro- 


duce payments. The debt now stands at 257 billion dollars. 
When our government adopts a plan for applying a total 
annual sum equal to the present interest burden plus 2% 
billion dollars, and applies the same sum each year in the 
future (dividing it differently between interest and amortiza- 
tion each year, of course) the debt will be paid off in about 
sixty years. 

By adopting such a systematic program for retirement of 
the debt held by banks, we will shrink the volume of buying 
power which today is bidding up prices of goods in short 
supply. 

One of the most effective ways to reduce inflationary 
pressures on prices is to give people an inducement to save 
rather than spend. Accordingly as the fourth of its twelve 
plans NAM recommends that :— 

A new long-term government bond issue having an interest 
bearing rate attractive to individual investors should be of- 
fered and vigorously promoted by the government, the pro- 
ceeds to be used to retire government bonds held by banks. 

Artificially low interest rates on federal bonds lead to 
credit inflation. Today government securities are not suffi- 
ciently attractive to individual investors, and the banks are 
overloaded with them. By putting out a bond which is 
more attractive to individual investors, still further excess 
purchasing power would be removed from the competition 
for goods, and thus further relieve the upward pressure on 
prices. 

NAM’s 5th plank to stem inflation deals with the vastly 
complicated problem of expanded bank credits and artificially 
fixed interest rates. In this field NAM proposes to:— 

Discourage inflationary expansion of bank credit by per- 
mitting interest rates to seek their own levels free of gov- 
ernment domination. 

At the risk of over-simplifying something that could be 
discussed for hours, we can agree that people will always 
borrow more money at 2 per cent interest than they will at 
6 per cent. But for many years now, the government has 
held down the interest rates and thus encouraged a greater 
demand for credit than could be justified. Our proposal is 
simply to allow interest rates to find their own level so that 
if too many people want to borrow, it will discourage those 
who should not get or do not really need the money. 

The present system makes it possible for commercial banks 
to build up reserves and expand credit without any possible 
penalty. It serves as a constant incentive for banks to dump 
their bonds on the Federal Reserve System in order to in- 
crease their loans and discounts. 

Up to this point, we have been discussing those aspects of 
government policy which contribute to inflation. Manage- 
ment, too, bears a heavy responsibility. So, in our sixth pro- 
posal we say that:— 

Management must redouble its efforts to increase produc- 
tion, lower unit costs, and pass on the benefits of such in- 
creased production to the public. 

Management must never take the easy way out by assum- 
ing that any item of cost has reached rock bottom. If it 


really has reached rock bottom—blast the rock. We must 
fight this problem of production and distribution costs with 
modern scientific methods—with constant studies of every 
element that goes into cost—with constant research and ex- 
perimentation to reduce unit costs. 

As costs are lowered—through new methods, new equip- 
ment, new processes—any saving above an amount necessary 


to earn a reasonable return for investors should be passed 
on to the public in the form of price reductions. If we ever 
lose sight of the fact that we’ve got to satisfy our customers 
to stay in business—and if we ever lose sight of the fact 
that constantly more and better goods for less money is the 
job America pays free enterprise to do—then, gentlemen, we 
shall be on our way out. 

Our seventh plank, designed to reduce prices, increase 
living standards and help us to meet our international re- 
quirements is that :— 

There should be encouragement to business to plow back 
earnings and increase output, through elimination of present 
U. S. Treasury pressure upon business to distribute at least 
70 per cent of its profits as dividends. 

NAM does not ask for the repeal of that section of our tax 
law designed to prevent the withholding of earnings as a 
means for evading taxes. But we do recommend that the 
present pressure of the Treasury to force the paying out of 
at least 70 per cent of all earnings be modified so that busi- 
ness will feel free to retain as much earnings as it finds can 
best be invested to increase output. A moderate dividend 
policy with a maximum of earnings going into plant invest- 
ment should be the objective of all manufacturing business. 

Now, of course, labor has responsibilities too in this fight 
against inflation. As we see it:— 

Labor Leaders should forego demands for further general 
increase in wages without a corresponding increase in pro- 
ductivity, except in cases of gross inequity. 

Certainly by this time labor leaders should have learned 
that wage increases which are not paralleled by increases in 
worker output can have no other effect than to add to the 
cost, and thereby add to the selling price that workers have 
to pay for the goods they buy. Certainly if labor leaders 
will devote as much time and thought and energy to helping 
management increase output per worker and per machine as 
they have in the past to driving through uneconomic wage 
increases, the inevitable result will be a steady decrease in 
the cost of living and a steady increase in the real wages of 
American workers. 

Management has much to learn too. The ideas, sugges- 
tions and problems of our employees and their spokesmen 
should never be ignored. This is no time—and there never 
was a time—for stiff-necked management. 

And the ninth plank in this national effort toward a sound 
economy is one which we believe would contribute mightily 
toward balking inflation by increasing production. Here we 
say :— 

All restrictions on individual productivity not essential to 
the safety and health of employees and all feather-bedding 
rules should be set aside. 

Restriction on productivity was a false theory hatched 
with that equally false notion of economic maturity in the 
late twenties. Restrictions on productivity were schemed 
up for the purpose of sharing work when there were more 
job hunters than there were jobs available. 

We don’t know how much feather-bedding and make- 
work have retarded the production we so desperately need 
at this time to keep living costs down. But we do know 
that the myth of economic maturity created a deficit of capi- 
tal formation which amounts to 125 billion dollars. I am 
convinced that if we could translate the equally cockeyed 
results of the feather-bed theory into the actual cost of living, 
we would find that every year it is extorting many billions 
of dollars in higher prices from the American people. 

We have now covered, in the briefest possible fashion, 
nine of the 12 planks in a program, NAM believes will 
enable us to reduce inflationary pressures on prices here, 
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maintain our American standard of living and fulfill our 
obligations to our stricken neighbors abroad. 

At this very moment, Congress is in special session wrest- 
ling with the knotty problem of what, how much, and where 
American aid shall be extended. And NAM has pronounced 
views here too. 

Our tenth proposal is that :— 

Emergency foreign relief should be in goods, not in dol- 
lars, with an American relief agency making the necessary 
purchases of whatever goods in whatever markets, here or 
abroad, prove most economical and identifying them as pro- 
vided by the United States. 

The reasons for this recommendation are:— 

a. There is only one kind of dollar available—the American 
taxpayer’s dollar. But there is a wide variety of goods that 
will do the job of emergency relief. Goods in short supply 
should not be sent when their equivalent is available else- 
where in relative abundance. It seems incredible that with 
Americans being urged to conserve food and with millions 
abroad starving, potatoes should be left to rot when they 
could be dehydrated and substituted for scarce grains. 

b. Unless emergency foreign relief is handled by an 
American agency, we will have no check on whether the 
job which most needs doing is being done and done well. 

c.. Unless the agency buys relief goods wherever they are 
cheapest, the American taxpayer is twice penalized; once 
through unnecessarily high cost he pays for foreign relief, 
and again through unnecessary forcing up the cost of the 
goods he buys for himself. 

d. Unless the ultimate recipients of our relief realize that 
America is supplying the aid, we will have no protection 
against relief goods being misrepresented as the donations 
of “philanthropic totalitarian”—God save the mark—govern- 
ments. ‘This is no imaginary danger. It has already hap- 
pened. Many foreign beneficiaries of American relief still 
think that UNRRA is a Russian province. In connection 
with loans, gifts or grants to foreign countries, NAM, as 
the eleventh plank in its program, believes:— 

To the greatest extent feasible, reconstruction loans to 
foreign countries, as distinct from gifts and grants, should be 
financed through the World Bank and private sources rather 
than out of taxes collected from the American public. 

We cannot too sharply differentiate, even in our own 
thinking between outright gifts to meet dire need, and re- 
construction loans. And we should never take the short- 
sighted, slip-shod way of thinking that foreign aid for recon- 
struction is a charitable operation. For the sake of our 
future relations with the countries to which such aid will be 
extended, we ought to develop a business-like method of 
doing this job. Dealings between friends can be put on a 
business-like basis with mutual benefit. Whatever we can do 
in putting foreign reconstruction loans through either the 


World Bank or private banking sources will develop a much 
sounder basis for harmonious future relations with the coun- 
tries involved. 

It is unthinkable, of course, that NAM as the proponent 
of a free, individual enterprise economy at home would 
endorse the encouragement, at the expense of American tax- 
payers and consumers, of controlled economies elsewhere. 
So, the twelfth and final phase of our program urges that:— 

Maximum incentive for increased production abroad 
should be provided by requiring foreign nations, as a condi- 
tion of our aid, to establish sound currencies and modify and 
eventually eliminate price control and other controls over 
the internal production and distribution of commodities. 

Believing in fair incentives as we do, and able as we are 
to demonstrate the benefits of free private competitive enter- 
prise, we are convinced that application of the basic principles 
of our economic system offers the brightest future for those 
countries which need our aid for reconstruction purposes. 
We believe anything—<artels, state monopolies or other con- 
trols—which interferes with the basic elements of free com- 
petitive enterprise will only retard and delay the reconstruc- 
tion which we are so anxious to bring about. 

Believing in our own system, we should certainly be most 
interested in giving aid for reconstruction to those countries 
which will make the best use of our aid. The decision is up 
to the individual country. But whatever that country de- 
cides will indicate pretty clearly how constructively it will 
use our aid. 

NAM believes the twelve points just enumerated are fair 
and valid answers to the three great problems that we face. 
They are the direct route to the wholesome objectives we 
seek. They would nullify the Administration’s proposal to 
establish a “police state” in America. They would assure 
maintenance of the standard of living of the American public, 
and would make possible a generous amount of aid to foreign 
nations. 

As new countries such as America grow great—as small 
businesses such as ours grow big—associations such as the 
National Association of Manufacturers must assume new 
responsibilities. Then, let’s remember one thing. We Amer- 
icans don’t like to be kicked around, by total states or total 
war or any other evil thing. We like to be our individual 
selves—free to earn a decent living, free to lead our own 
individual lives without let or hindrance. 

This is our personal eccentricity. All free men share these 
convictions. 

Let us, then, here today, representing American manufac- 
turing industry, declare to the American people our deter- 
mination that, with their help and with God’s blessing, 
America shall continue to be a land of free men, of free 
individual enterprise dedicated to the greatest good for the 
greatest number and an inspiration to freedom-seeking people 
everywhere. 


Christianity in an Age of Power 


WHAT IS MAN? 
By VIRGIL M. HANCHER, President of the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Delivered at the Governor’s Day Celebration, Clear Lake, Iowa, August 3, 1947 


ONCE heard a preacher say, at the beginning of a ser- 
| mon, that he had talked with a woman who was so old 
that she could remember when preachers began their 
sermons with the text. If it be old-fashioned to begin this 


sermon with a text, I plead guilty to the charge, and I shall 
take my text from the Fourth Verse of the Eighth Psalm: 
“What is man that Thou art mindful of him?” 

Some among you may remember Anatole France's arresting 
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story: “The Procurator of Judea.” The Procurator is Pon- 
tius Pilate, and the scene of the story is laid in Italy twenty 
to thirty years after Pilate’s retirement from service in the Near 
East. The story opens when AElius Lamia, who as a young 
man had been exiled from Rome to the Near East during the 
period of Pilate’s service as Procurator, discovered Pilate 
in his retirement. The two men talk of the distant days 
when Pilate was governor and Lamia was courtier in Judea. 
Pilate recalls how the Jews refused to receive images of 
the Roman emperors in their holy temple or even in the city 
of Jerusalem, how they argued among themselves over the 
interpretation of the Law, and how from time to time 
they besought him to sentence to death some Jew among them 
who had blasphemed or had sinned against the Law. Lamia, 
being more sympathetic to the Jews, attempted to explain their 
ancient Law and customs, but near the end of the story, he 
digressed to tell of his infatuation with an unnamed young 
Jewish woman, who appears to have been Mary Magdalene 
—Mary of Magdalia. He relates how, returning to her 
house to call upon her, he learned that she was no longer 
there, that she had joined the sect of a young Jew, Jesus of 
Nazareth, who was later put to death. Then, turning to 
Pilate, he said, “For what cause was Jesus of Nazareth put 
to death?” Pilate made no immediate response, and it was 
evident that he was having difficulty in answering the 
question. Finally he said, “Jesus? Jesus of Nazareth? I 
don’t remember him. 

Jesus of Nazareth—do we remember him? Pilate’s failure 
to remember him is understandable. Pilate was a citizen of 
the Roman Empire in the Augustan Age, when Rome’s 
authority extended from the extremities of the Western 
World into the far reaches of Asia on the East. With that 
faithfulness to duty which was characteristic of the noble 
Roman, he had taken his post in Judea and had governed 
the people and dispensed justice in accordance with the 
traditions of the Age. Many men had been brought before 
him for condemnation, and many men had been condemned. 
Why should he have recalled the death of a troublesome 
young man in that far-distant and insignificant province of 
the Empire? How could he have foreseen the influence of 
Jesus? Would we not be incredulous today if we were told 
that an obscure native of Puerto Rico, of Hawaii, of Alaska, 
or the Philippines had founded a sect that would last long 
after this great republic of ours had crumbled into dust? 
How could Pilate have foreseen that the movement started 
by Jesus of Nazareth would spread over the world and be 
a force for good long after the Roman Empire had passed 
away? 

But our failure to remember Jesus is less understandable. 
I shall not enter this morning into theological discussions for 
which I am not trained and which should be handled only by 
those expertly equipped to do so. But, putting all this to one 
side, what did Jesus of Nazareth bring to the world? 

You will recall the story of Cain and Abel in the early 
chapters of Genesis; how they quarreled; and how Cain 
murdered his brother. And how, when God asked Cain 
where Abel might be found, Cain answered, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” (Genesis 4:9). This is the primitive, 
animalistic answer to the voice of conscience. Jesus, on the 
other hand, took a higher and nobler view, and, in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, announced the Golden Rule: “There- 
fore all things whatsoever that ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” (St. Matthew 7:12). 

These two voices present in dramatic contrast man’s great 
dilemma. One voice cries out in rebellion against responsi- 
bility: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” ‘The other reveals the 
compulsion of conscience: “Do unto others as ye would that 


they should do unto you.” Thus two great forces contend 
for the souls of men, and the contest goes on from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Basing its appeal upon the doctrine of Redemption and the 
ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, the Christian Church 
spread throughout the known world. Central in its thinking 
was the belief that the earth was the center of the universe 
and that man was the crown of creation. The importance of 
man and what had been done for man was implicit in the 
Gospels, and was expressed no more dramatically or effec- 
tively than in the Gospel according to St. John, especially in 
the Third Verse of the Sixteenth Chapter of that Gospel: 
“For God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish but 
have everlasting life.” The grandeur of this idea challenges 
the imagination. That the universe should have been created 
by a force describable in terms of fatherhood, and that that 
Father should have given His only begotten Son so that men 
might not perish, but have everlasting life, is a conception 
so novel and so dramatic that one may well wonder how it 
could have been conceived in the mind of man. And because 
of this doctrine and its widespread acceptance by the Chris- 
tian Church, it is not surprising that there grew up the belief 
that the earth was the center of the universe, and that man 
was the crown of creation. 

Late in the first half of the sixteenth century came the 
Copernican Theory which held that the earth was not the 
center of the universe, but that the earth revolved around 
the sun. With one blow, this theory destroyed the concep- 
tion of the earth as the center of the universe, and, in conse- 
quence, shook the faith of men who held that belief essential 
to the belief that man was the crown of creation. Then, 
near the middle of the nineteenth century, Charles Darwin 
announced his theory of the origin of the species, under which 
it was assumed that man was the last step in a long process 
of evolution. This theory provided a sharp contrast to the 
belief that the world had been specially created in six days 
of twenty-four hours each, and that man had been created on 
the last day. Once again the findings of science appeared to 
undermine the doctrines of the church, with the result that 
science and religion were placed in opposition, an opposition 
from which they have not yet wholly emerged. 

During the last century the tremendous growth of scien- 
tific knowledge and the widespread development of rational- 
ism and materialism in our common life resulted in the view 
that man, instead of being looked upon as the crown of cre- 
ation, was degraded to the status of a biological accident, 
resulting from pure chance. I am told that there is nothing 
in the Darwinian Theory which required this development, 
and certainly it overlooks the distinction between man and 
the other species of the biological world. It neglects the fact 
that man alone, among all the animal kingdom, has wide- 
spread and highly developed capacities for the communication 
of ideas through speech, the preservation of ideas through 
history, and the testing of ideas and hypotheses through sci- 
entific methods. So great are these differences that they con- 
— variations not only in degree but seemingly also in 

ind. 

If on the one hand it appears that scientific methods and 
procedures have cast man down from his position of pre- 
eminence, on the other it must vc -emembered that science 
has contributed greatly to his welfare and to the common 
social, political, and economic life. For example, in the six- 
teenth century, the average span of life was twenty-one 
years; in the seventeenth century, twenty-six years; in the 
eighteenth century, thirty-four years; in the late nineteenth 
century, forty years; and in the middle twentieth century 
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sixty-five to sixty-six years. Thus the average span of life in 
the mid-twentieth century is almost three times the span of 
life in the sixteenth. This produces its own social problems. 
With an increase in the average span of life, we have more 
people of maturity, experience, and wisdom, and also an in- 
creasing percentage of society which is reluctant to face the 
changing needs of a changing society. It is axiomatic that 
the older people of any generation prefer the established 
patterns of life, and are resistant to new things and new 
ideas. 

If we were to study the modes of daily life in the days 
of Julius Caesar and the days of George Washington, we 
would not find them much different from one another, al- 
though the life of the mid-twentieth century is vastly differ- 
ent from the life of the year 1800. Even in the last fifty 
years, we have seen unprecedented changes as a result of the 
developrnent of automobiles, planes, and radios. Let me 
take a concrete illustration. lowa City, in which the State 
University of Iowa is located, is 120 miles from the state 
capitol in Des Moines. By oxen team and wagon in the 
early days, that 120 miles would have taken several days to 
travel. Even in the horse-and-buggy days, it would have 
taken three or four days to travel it. By slow train it can 
be traversed in five hours, by streamliner in two hours, by 
airplane in less than one hour, and by our fastest plane—from 
point to point without starting time or landing time—the 
distance can be traversed in twelve minutes. And this does 
not take into account the flying saucers about which we have 
heard so much lately! 

A little more than a year ago a friend of mine had dinner 
in Great Britain one day, and, traveling by plane, had been 
able to have dinner with his family near Chicago, Illinois, 
the next day. During the past year, some of our educational 
specialists have been sent to Germany to report on our gov- 
ernment’s educational program in Germany. One of them 
was scheduled to leave Berlin at 10.00 P. M. on Good Fri- 
day and arrive in lowa City at 9:00 A. M. on Easter 
morning, but, he was delayed and did not reach Iowa City 
until Easter evening! 

What are the social effects of these changes? Under their 
impact, old customs disappear and new ones do not have time 
to become established. Fifty years ago young people would 
ordinarily spend a Sunday in their own community. ‘Today, 
it is possible for them, by using automobiles, to go to points 
a hundred or two hundred miles distant from their homes, 
and by using airplanes, they can go far greater distances. 
The acceleration of travel, the development of the radio, and 
the staccato tempo of modern life have had far-reaching 
effects upon the home, the school, and the church. 

And now we have entered the Atomic Age! Man’s rest- 
less search for knowledge seems to have brought us either 
the greatest force for evil or the greatest force for good that 
the world has ever known. No man can predict the course 
of its development, either in waging war, in developing in- 
dustry, or in protecting human life. Anyone who contem- 
plates the far-reaching effects which the automobile has had 
on our common life, effects which the inventors of the auto- 
mobile could never have foreseen and certainly did not 
predict, must be hesitant in attempting to predict the effects 
which the discovery of atomic energy will have upon our 
social and our political ise. Our most gallant hope is that 
the development of atomic energy, connected, as it inevitably 
must be, with our industrial and agricultural resources, 
should enable us to reach the goal of “Plenty for all.” No 
longer is it fantastic to believe that the day may be near 
when millions of men and women in Asia and Africa and 


even Europe, who have existed near the subsistence line and 
have rarely risen above it, may for the first time in their lives 
be freed from the continuing fear of hunger and want. And, 
yet, as our institutions change their nature, our customs dis- 
integrate, and the unpredictable development of atomic en- 
ergy confronts us. We are fearful. It is no wonder that 
modern man is insecure. We are accustomed to lay all of 
our troubles on the doorstep of the Russians and of Com- 
munism. Reared in revolution, nurtured in conspiracy, de- 
spising the virtues of a Christian civilization, the men in the 
Kremlin have much to answer for. Yet they are not the 
source of all our troubles. If every Communist in the world 
were to be blotted out today, modern man would still be 
insecure. The crumbling of old customs and old institutions, 
and the unknown future would still haunt him. Yet there 
is no turning back. Man is so constituted that he will add 
to his knowledge, even though the effort destroy him! 

When we look at the marvelous scientific achievements of 
the last 150 years, culminating in the release of atomic en- 
ergy, we can believe that the words of the Psalmist have 
been fulfilled in that Psalm from which I took my text at 
the beginning of this sermon: 


“When I consider Thy heavens, 

the work of Thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, 

which Thou has ordained ; 
What is man, 

that Thou art mindful of him? 
and the son of man, 

that Thou visitest him ? 
For Thou has made him 

a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him 

with glory and honor. 
Thou madest him to have dominion 

over the work of Thy hands; 
Thou has put all things 

under his feet.” 


(Psalm 8 :3-6) 


Listen once again to these words: 


“Thou madest him to have dominion 
over the works of Thy hands; 
Thou hast put all things 
under his feet.” 


What, then, of the future? Is man a biological accident, 
drifting purposeless through time, or is he still the crown 
of creation, moving on to some great and predestined goal ? 


Recently I had an opportunity to read Pierre LeCompte 
du Nouy’s “Human Destiny,” a book which will surely rank 
as one of the great books of our time. In it the author takes 
the position that man cannot be accounted for by the laws 
of chance—by the calculus of probability. It is his thesis 
that there is a God—that there is a purpose in life—and that 
there are heights still to be scaled by man which are as 
glorious as the goals on which the early Christians set their 
eyes. 

And in “The Dawn of Conscience,” the late Professor 
Breasted of the University of Chicago gives us the words 
of hope and foundation of our faith. His excavations in 
the valleys of the Nile, and of the Euphrates and the Tigris 
have added immeasurably to our knowledge of great civiliza- 
tions whose history had been almost completely buried, 
literally buried under the debris of centuries. In Egypt he 
found written records long antedating the first recorded 
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writing of the Bible. Surveying, as he was able to do, the 
long history of mankind, his struggle for wealth and power 
on the one hand, and his first promptings towards social 
consciousness on the other, his willingness to inflict murder 
and devastation upon his enemies, and his impulse to protect 
the weak and give charitably to the poor, Breasted felt that 
in the long view the spiritual forces of the universe would be 
triumphant over the material. And near the end of his book, 
he summed up his philosophy in this marvelous sentence: 


“The culmination of a developing universe is character.” 
What a stimulus and a challenge that can be to us in this 
age of power. 

What is man, that Thou are mindful of him? Or the 
son of man, that Thou visitest him? Man is still the crown 
of creation, the good man is its culmination, and Jesus of 
Nazareth is the revelation of that good man. 

Jesus! Jesus of Nazareth! Remember him! 
him all the days of your life! 


Remember 


The Fight for Men’s Minds 


THE DIGNITY OF A PERSON 
By the REV. ROBERT I. GANNON, S.]J., President, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered at the 52nd Annual Congress of American Industry, New York City, N. Y., December 3, 1947 


in the history of the human race. The oldest is the 

fight for men’s immortal souls. That began when 
Man began. Both fights have been carried on all through 
history with unabated vigor, and usually, so related in their 
motives as to be carelessly identified. Men have fought 
for other men’s minds in order to save or ruin their souls; 
at other times, men have fought to save or ruin the souls 
of men in order to influence their thinking. The Patriarchs 
and Prophets were fighting for men’s minds, so were the 
Philosophers of early Greece. The first three centuries of 
Christianity was a battle royal between a totalitarian state 
and minds which had heard the Good Tidings. ‘Through 
succeeding centuries details changed frequently, but the 
main issue has been extraordinarily constant, namely, 
whether men were to be herds of cattle or human persons. 

Today the struggle is as fierce as ever, the issue the same. 
Depending on the point of view, people may speak of it as 
the struggle between spirituality and materialism, Chris- 
tianity and paganism, democracy and totalitarianism, East 
and West, and even between communism and capitalism— 
though the communism of the Soviets would not be recog- 
nized by Marx and the capitalism of modern Europe is a 
strange conglomeration. But in the last analysis, it is a 
struggle between arbitrary power and human dignity, 

This conflict is waged at home and abroad, Outside 
the walls, the slave peoples of the Soviet and her satellites 
are ranged against the more or less free peoples of the West. 
Inside the walls, the enemies of human dignity are fighting 
to win the minds of men to slavery. The only part of the 
world in which this internal struggle is unknown is the 
other side of the Iron Curtain, where they have achieved a 
species of quiet—the quiet of a morgue. In a successful 
police state, fighting is unnecessary; there are no minds to 
fight for. But the rest of the world is a battlefield, even 
the U. S. A. Here the fight is waged on many levels, of 
which the most obvious is the economic. This level may, 
in fact, prove to be decisive, although the philosophic level 
is the most important of all. What, then, is this economic 
conflict which touches so closely on the defense of man’s 
dignity? In its most modern, familiar and general form 
it is the conflict between free enterprise and a planned 
Society. 

The fundamental economic issue is security and men are 
being asked to surrender freedom for economic security 
guaranteed by the state. The planners claim that the free- 
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dom promised by the enterprise system is too often the free- 
dom to starve and they ask what dignity a man can have 
without a reasonable income. The alluring freedom prom- 
ised by the planners is freedom from want, and the dignity 
is equality of all in the distribution of wealth and income. 

In attacking thus the instability of the present system, 
the planners, who are very far from stupid, strike it at its 
weakest point. It must be admitted in all fairness that 
the American system in the past has lacked stability, and 
its instability has had disastrous repercussions both in the 
national and the international field. The American eco- 
nomic collapse of the early thirties caused irreparable dam- 
age to the prestige of the system and made the intervention 
of the state inevitable. No government can stand idly by 
with thirteen to fourteen million people unemployed. So 
those who oppose such state intervention to stabilize our 
national economy must create economic conditions which 
make intervention of this kind unnecessary. Economic sta- 
bility is the principal challenge to the American enterprise 
system on the national front. The worker has the right to 
expect economic conditions such that an honest man, will- 
ing and able to work, will be able to secure employment at 
fair wages. If this system of and by itself cannot secure 
these conditions, it must accept the intervention of the state 
to provide what it has failed to secure. 

Economic stability is the principal challenge to the Amer- 
ican enterprise system on the international as well as on 
the national front. The debacle of the thirties has caused 
a profound distrust abroad not only of the American econ- 
omy but also of the free principles on which it rests. I 
need not remind the country’s leading manufacturers that 
the United States is more than ever a tremendous factor in 
world economy, As a seller, it accounts for about 50% 
of the world’s production of manufactured goods. Aé a 
buyer, it takes almost 50% of the industrial raw materials 
moving in international trade channels, Controlling so 
large a part of the world’s trade, the prosperity of the other 
nations is bound up with our own, The American collapse 
of the thirties dragged other nations of the world down 
into an economic stagnation which proved to be the breed- 
ing ground for another war. The results of this foreign 


distrust for the stability of the American economy and 
American principles can be seen everywhere.’ The nations 
of the world, meeting at Geneva, accepted the proposed 
Charter of the International Trade Organization only when 
the United States had agreed to accept responsibility for 
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maintaining full employment at home. Russian policy until 
now has been based on the expectation of an American 
business depression, following which the remaining coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia are expected to fall like ripe fruit 
into the lap of the Soviet. Many countries, such as Sweden, 
suspecting the soundness of the American economy have 
sought to insulate themselves from its instability by tying 
their economies more closely with states whose economies 
are planned and whose markets they believe they can count 
upon. If the American enterprise system, therefore, is to 
survive it must be stable and provide security both for 
the American worker and for those of other countries of the 
world whose economies have been geared in with that of 
the United States. 

This is the fundamental challenge to the enterprise sys- 
tem and its failure to meet this challenge is the principal 
selling point of its opponents in the fight for men’s minds. 

The second point in the attack on the enterprise system 
is its inefficiency in producing wealth and its injustice in 
distributing what it has produced. It is argued that if pro- 
duction were organized and directed by the state, luxury 
goods would be limited, the social waste of competitive en- 
terprise would be eliminated, the volume would increase 
and the equitable distribution of goods would contribute to 
the social welfare of all the people. In such policies, of 
course, we have a progressive withdrawal from economic 
freedom. When trade is planned, production must be 
planned. With the planning of production, resources and 
labor must be allocated as between industries and goods 
to carry out the plan. Seen at a longer range, we realize 
that the loss of economic freedom is not unrelated to the 
loss of intellectual and moral freedom, and the arguments 
that would reconcile us to such losses must be very sound 
indeed. Let us examine, then, first, this charge of inefh- 
ciency. Recent studies indicate that the American produc- 
tivity has increased at the rate of 3% a year over the last 
fifty years. President Truman, in his recent message to 
Congress, indicated that American farm production is at 
present 30% above the level of 1929 while current indus- 
trial production exceeds the '29 level by 65%. He states 
that in terms of actual purchasing power the average in- 
come in the United States, after taxes, has increased 39% 
between 1929 and the present. Moreover, this tremendous 
expansion in both production and national income has been 
accompanied by a much more equitable distribution than 
that which formerly prevailed. The so-called “depressed 
one-third” of the nation that we spoke of in the early 
thirties made greater gains during the war than the other 
two-thirds. Moreover, national and state planning, where 
they have been attempted, have proved to be anything but 
the open sesame to Utopia. The fact that any industry 
is nationalized does not change its production potential. 
Physically, it remains the same. In production, there is no 
substitute for sweat and capital equipment. The laborer 
is always being seduced by the promise of more pay for 
less work, but generally applied, it can be seen that this 
promise is thoroughly fallacious. The only way for all to 
have more is to produce more and this can be done only by 
increased effort at an increased sacrifice of present goods 
which will form the capital necessary to increase the pro- 
ductive equipment of society. Nationalization and state 
control over industry, moreover, are no guarantee of better 
labor relations. This has been proved by the coal strike 
in the United Kingdom and the numerous strikes of public 
workers in France. State control has no magic to conjure 
up increased production. Soviet industry has been con- 
trolled for almost thirty years and yet a recent report of 


the Department of Labor indicates that the Russian stand- 
ard of living is only one-tenth that of the American—this, 
after four successive five-year plans in which the people 
were asked to sacrifice present consumption in order to 
build up the capital equipment that would insure higher 
living standards in the future. 

As far as the efficiency of state control of industry is 
concerned, it is well known that as the size of a business 
organization increases, management difficulties increase, de- 
creasing the firm’s flexibility and increasing its cost. Big 
business, however, is small beside big government, and the 
bureaucratic red tape involved in government-controlled in- 
dustry slows production, increases cost and strangles initia- 
tive and progress. 

Perhaps an even greater weakness of the planned economy 
is its failure to provide the people with adequate incentive. 
Where all share equally, there is little motive to excel. 
This has been proven conclusively by experience in the 
United Kingdom and other European countries where 
severe rationing programs still exist. If the British worker 
makes enough in four days to buy his full ration of avail- 
able goods, and if other goods are not available, he has 
little incentive to work five days. The high degree of ab- 
senteeism in the United Kingdom, Germany and France, 
even where vital industries such as coal mining are con- 
cerned, give ample evidence of this fact. Moreover, under 
the totalitarian system, “the people” is even more imper- 
sonal than “big business.” As a matter of fact, greater 
concessions to the employee are likely to be made by the 
corporation than by the people. For big business must at 
least compete with others to secure and hold its employees. 
It is interesting to note that in the country where state 
control has reached its highest development, the Soviet 
Union, the state has found it necessary to depart from the 
goal of equal income distribution, in order to secure pro- 
duction. As a result, the inequality of income distribution 
is greater in the Soviet Union than in the United States, 
and incentive wages, upon which labor frowns in this coun- 
try, are a regular part of the Soviet system. Stakhanov, 
who has been decorated a hero of the Soviet Union would 
be ranked as a scab by many American unionists. 

Thus is the fight for men’s minds being waged on the 
economic front. On the educational front it is even more 
insidious, due to the irresponsible leadership of recent gen- 
erations. In the universities of France, Italy and Germany, 
there has been a continued assault upon the spiritual and the 
supernatural for nearly a hundred years and only a few 
have been smart enough to realize that they were infer- 
entially assaulting the dignity of man. 

Through the autumn months a great public symbol of 
right thinking has been moving along the rails of the coun- 
try in a kind of triumphal progress—The Freedom Train. 
Of all its precious content that has thrilled young America 
with a sense of its inheritance, none surpassed in popularity 
the Declaration of Independence. Hundreds of thousands 
have bared their heads, old gray heads and tousled young 
heads, as they read the words—““We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” “All men”—Catholic, Protestant, Jew, 
black and white, employer and employee. “Are created”— 
made, that is, by God out of nothing so that no one of them 
has anything to brag about except that for some mysterious 
reason God wanted him on earth. “Are created equal”— 
not in the false sense of Jean Jacques Rousseau. The sign- 
ers of the Declaration knew as well as we do that no two 
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men are equal physically, mentally or morally; that aside 
from the generic attribute of being rational animals the 
only true equality among men is a spiritual one, which 
Rousseau could not understand. It springs from the fact 
that all men have been created by the same God for the 
same great purpose, created to enjoy the same Heaven for 
all Eternity, a tremendous destiny that dwarfs all acci- 
dentals—social, economic, intellectual. For if two men 
are equally dear to the same God, and are to be united to 
Him in glory forever, what difference does it make if for 
these few short years on earth one is rich and one is poor, 
one is black and one is white, one is a famous scientist and 
one can neither read nor write. Ours is a destiny, more- 
over, that brings us not only dignity but freedom. For if 
we all have the same Divinely appointed end, we are equally 
inviolable with regard to that end and with regard to the 
life; liberty and pursuit of happiness necessary to achieve it. 
We are not, then, in the eyes of God, atoms in a mass, 
marching pieces of the proletariat or of the bourgeoisie. It 
is our proudest boast that what man is before God he is 
before the Constitution of the United States—a person, not 
a unit; a rational substance, complete and individual; a 
spiritual substance capable of liberty because he can reason 
and choose; a unique substance, unlike any person in the 
world. 

All this was quite clear in 1776 to the great Americans 
who signed the Declaration of Independence and it guided 
them in their fight for men’s minds. Today, if we could 
ask their advice, they would suggest the same solution to us 
in our present fight. They lived, it is true, before the great 
industrial age of coal, but they knew what mines were, 
mines and men, especially men. So that if they stood on 
this platform this morning in their knee buckles and pow- 
dered wigs, they would emphasize that the problem of 
relations between employers and employees, while they may 
appear in the form of power relations, are essentially de- 
termined in their nature by mutually binding rights and 
obligations, no matter whether a written agreement may 
exist in specific cases or not. In other words, Jefferson and 
Franklin and Carroll would regard labor relations as legal 
relations and would tell the President of the United States 
that the problem of peaceful ‘social progress is synonymous 
with the problem of evolving sound principles and proce- 
dures of labor law. If we have no labor law, then the 
ever-changing relations between supply and demand can be 


so manipulated as to make labor king one day and manage- 
ment the next. Our way of life has no room for kings. 
The signers of the Declaration, therefore, would call for a 
genuine understanding of the human nature of the relation- 
ship between employer and employee. 

In recent years, unfortunately, this understanding had be- 
gun to grow perceptibly dim in America, especially among 
the so-called liberal groups that swarmed in the universities 
before the war. These began by sneering at the Creator 
and then at the special dignity of human personality. It 
was not long before they denied liberty as the right of the 
human person and made him absolutely subject to society. 
The fact that in doing so they tore up the Declaration of 
Independence did not bother too many people a few years 
ago. But recent events have made us very conscious as a 
nation of our fundamentals. Like the signers of the Dec- 
laration, we realize that we are standing at a crossroads. 
Like Washington in his generation, we are fighting for a 
cosmic concept. In 1776 the Democratic Experiment was 
hanging in the balance. If our way of life perished in 
America, it would perish everywhere. And what was that 
way of living? In its simplest terms, it was a union with 
freedom and equality based on man’s dignity as a person. 
The Declaration of Independence is just one beloved ex- 
pression of our way of life, but in teaching us to treat one 
another as persons it has given us the key to all the dis- 
graceful modern problems that involve Protestants, Cath- 
olics, Jews, white and colored people, labor and manage- 
ment. Personality not sociality, was the foundation of our 
Republic and the return of respect for persons is necessary 
for domestic or international peace. For personality brings 
God back into the picture; personality presupposes spiritu- 
ality; since a person differs from a wolf in the pack in this 
alone—that he can think and choose, activities that rise 
above the power of matter. Thus our way of life in 1776, 
as in 1947, has always been bound up with the recognition 
of the spiritual soul and the first expression of American 
Liberty begins with the reverend acknowledgment of God 
as its source: “We hold these truths to be self evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” Would 
that the Freedom Train could circle the globe and stop in 
every hamlet, so that all men everywhere might come to 
realize the dignity of a person. 


American Education and Soviet Propaganda 


THE SEARCH FOR THE TRUTH 
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Delivered at Founders’ Day Dinner, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsylvania, November 1, 1947 


gram of education and information to troops. The 
educational program included to a greater than 

usual degree education in current events, and the informa- 
tional program was particularly designed to tell our men 
what was going on in the world and in the war. Both 
programs sought to teach the soldier why we were fighting. 
We believed that we were fighting not only because we 
had to, but for some very vital ideals, and we tried to tell 
the soldier what those ideals were. It is easy to call this 
propaganda. But if it was, we were not ashamed of it. 
Our services taught the value and integrity of the in- 


D ==: the war the Army carried on a vast pro- 


dividual human being, as we have learned it in four thou- 
sand years of striving for the Christian ideal. It taught 
the political ideal of control of government by the mass of 
the people, toward which we have been struggling for the 
past thousand years. It taught the value of that freedom 
of thought and independence of judgment which is pos- 
sible only to those whose minds are free of superstition and 
dogma, and which is perhaps the most treasured aspiration 
of Western European civilization. Not to have taught 
these things would have been a denial of our heritage. So 
long as our propaganda was within these limits we had the 
backing of informed opinion, of Congress and of the Army. 
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We knew that this teaching was necessary. Early in the 
war it was evident that the soldier took these things so 
much for granted that he was quite unaware that the pos- 
session of these treasured beliefs of a free society is limited 
to a very small proportion of the world, and that if these 
heliefs were to be maintained they would have to be 
fought for. 

There is evidence that the teaching of this simple creed 
to 14 million Americans in arms all over the world had 
some effect on their thinking and brought them back more 
mature and better citizens than they would otherwise have 
been. I left the Army convinced that more of just such 
teaching should be required of our educational institutions. 
I am still of the same opinion. The great truths of human 
life do not spring new born to each new generation. They 
derive from long experience. They are the gathered wis- 
dom of the race. They are renewed in time of conflict and 
danger. If the times in which we are now living do not 
bring a fuller understanding of the great traditions of the 
Western European peoples and an almost Messianic desire 
to affirm them, we are not worthy of that heritage. Least 
of all can our colleges and universities deny this challenge. 
Your college has recognized the responsibility of teaching 
every phase of the humanities of the western world to 
students more than any other college I know. No man 
should leave these halls without that deep conviction which 
gives purpose to our whole concept of civilization, 

Now, two years later, it becomes clear that our colleges 
and universities have a further and greater obligation. They 
must prepare their students to take part in that great 
debate now going on all over the world; the debate being 
forced on the peoples of the Western European civilization 
by the new feudalism of the Soviet Union; a debate be- 
tween two very different ideals; a debate whose outcome 
will decide the kind of world our children will live in for 
generations to come. 

A realization of the quality of that debate, and of the 
methods of the Soviet followers of Marx, has been forced 
on me slowly by my experience of the past eight months on 
the Atomic Energy Commission of the United Nations. 

We started out our work with a fine resolve to hammer 
out our differences, to meet each situation with an objec- 
tive study of the facts, to reach those compromises which 
to us simple Americans appear the essence of a final and 
useful agreement. I think a good many of the other dele- 
yates, even among those who had previous experience, still 


_ held such hopes last March. But we could not hold them 


long. From month to month it became clearer that the 
Soviet delegates were acting under the most strict and 
limited instructions from the Kremlin. They had no power 
whatever of independent negotiation. Indeed, all of us be- 
came more and more doubtful that they were even able to 
send back to Moscow a factual account of the negotiations 
which were taking place among the rest of us, of the new 
ideas introduced by one or another of the delegates, and 
the compromises and the logic of the final agreements. 
The delegates were, on the whole, an unusually able group 
of men, and much of the debate was of a high character. 
The French particularly excelled in a logical presentation of 
the elements entering into a treaty for the effective control 
of atomic energy. Yet when the French spoke we were 
forced to recognize that the Soviet delegates did not listen 
to them. They were intent apparently on making the debate 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, and their 
part in the debate consisted largely of arguments on proce- 
dure, of questions of good faith, or of hidden intent. When 
they discussed the actual work being done, their part in 


the discussion took the form of dogmatic assertions. We 
found that the examination of objective facts did not seem 
a part of the scheme of things envisaged in Soviet training. 
They appeared to have one criterion only, the infallibility 
of the Kremlin. Hence, no compromise, no discussion is 
possible. Such a criterion, I need hardly say, is unacceptable 
to the Western European mind. We feel perplexed in the 
face of such logic. It is as though we of the modern world 
found ourselves back 1000 years arguing with the church 
about the Albigenses. Nothing which either side could say 
would be convincing. 

I believe that the debate in which I am a participant in 
the Atomic Energy Commission of the United Nations is 
a small but accurate picture of the debate which is going 
on all over the world; the debate between men whose 
minds are relatively free, trying to base their argument on 
objective facts, and men whose minds are so trained in 
dogma that they can accept wholeheartedly the most false 
premises and argue logically only on the superstructure. 

It is a debate between two different types of thinking. 
Using each his own method, one side believes that the world 
can be brought into a consistent authoritarian system un- 
changing in its nature; that this end is so desirable that 
any means is justified in attaining it. The other side be- 
lieves that change is of the very essence of advance, that 
we are struggling towards new forms of society, measuring 
each gain by objective data gauged on human benefits, and 
that since no man is wise enough to see clearly the end, 
we can never justify our acts if they depart from the moral 
law laid down through ages of experience. 

Some people think that it is a debate between two dif- 
ferent ideologies. There is no doubt that the United States 
is defending a very real ideology, that of the great Western 
European tradition, which asserts the value and integrity 
of the individual, which aspires to political independence 
and the control of government by the mass of the people, 
whose finest flower is the aspiration to use objective truth 
against all of the dogmas and superstitions which have car- 
ried over from earlier days. But the Soviets are not able 
to debate their ideology with Western Europeans, because 
Soviet Communism is not able to separate the welfare of 
the masses from the welfare of the police state controlled 
by a self-perpetuating dictatorship, A system which pro- 
poses that the welfare of the mass of men can only be 
maintained by such means, cannot be successfully argued 
on an intellectual level. In fact, the Communists do not 
attempt it. 

The Soviet appeal promises the economic wellbeing of 
the poor and common man, not by his taking on any new 
responsibilities, but by the simple overthrow of the wicked 
who oppress him, and the substitution of a kindly, all-wise 
state. This is a powerful, primitive, and simple appeal. It 
provides for necessary scapegoats. It avoids questions of 
technological inadequacies, lack of education, over-popula- 
tion, lack of modern culture. It takes little account of the 
facts. It confuses the issues, changes its tactics from day 
to day and from group to group. This is the appeal, these 
are the methods of previous police state dictatorships. They 
thrive on poverty, distress, and insecurity. 

The Western European, the American, appeal is also to 
the wellbeing of the common man, but to his ultimate well- 
being through his own accession of responsibility, his own 
confidence and belief in himself and in his powers. Its im- 
mediate promise is less, it provides no scapegoat. It re- 
quires a higher quality spiritually and intellectually. It 
is most acceptable to the free man who is neither too hungry 
nor too much afraid of the future. 
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As the two appeals are different, so the two methods 
must be different. The Soviet method, because it is a 
straight appeal to the emovtions, because clear thinking 
would defeat it, must be applied to the emotions to confuse, 
arouse passions, prejudice and hate. The Western European 
method can only be that of reason, reiteration of the objec- 
tive facts, clear and honest presentation. 

Put in its simplest terms, our method is to search for 
the truth. It is therefore the business of the college or uni- 
versity, which is concerned with the truth. Our country 
has many great colleges and universities. Yet we have made 
hardly a beginning of our use of truth in human affairs. 
We have gotten so far as to learn that no truths are ab- 
solute and final. Even scientific truths change their form 
under new knowledge. We have learned that truth with 
respect to human or social relations is in effect a working 
hypothesis, and we use these hypotheses as guides to action. 
We know that a working hypothesis is to be accepted in 
proportion as the balance of objective facts is in its favor, 
and rejected if the balance of objective facts is against it. 
But too many of us make no such careful analysis of whether 
or not beliefs are justified by the facts. Witness the cur- 
rent debate with the Soviet Union. 

Since the war the United States has granted independence 
to the Philippines, while the Soviet Union has incorporated 
to herself new territories and vast numbers of people. Since 
the war the United States has rapidly demobilized its Army 
and Air Force to about ten per cent of their wartime 
strength, while the Soviet Union retained more nearly 
thirty per cent of her wartime strength, The United 
States has proposed to give up its atomic weapons, subject 
to the going into effect of international control, and the 
Soviet Union has categorically refused to accept such con- 
trol. Since the war the United States has fed her friends, 
including the Soviet Union through UNRRA, and has fed 
her enemies, and at the risk of further inflation to herself 
is trying to help reconstruct the economy of Europe. Yet 
the Soviet Union accuses us of imperialism, capitalist ex- 
pansion, seeking a third war, seeking to dominate Europe, 
while claiming that the Soviet Union desires only peace 
and democracy. 

It is not strange that the Soviet Union takes this position, 
accusing us of all these crimes of which she herself is guilty. 
The strange thing is that there is apparently as large a 
proportion of people in our institutions of higher learning 
who are taken in by such propaganda as among people of 
substantially less education. If this is true, and there is 
a good deal of evidence for it, it is an extraordinary situa- 
tion. It surprises us. Yet the atmosphere of the colleges 
and universities in the last several decades should have 
warned us that they would not be prepared for the kind 
of critical appraisal which we now must make and in which, 
if we fail, we face destruction. 

It seems to me that for a long time now there has been 
a system of dual morality in our universities. The teachers 
of the so-called exact sciences expound the truth in their 
own sciences. Any dogmatic statement which is not sup- 
ported by objective evidence brings down on them the 
criticism of their fellows. The scientist who departs from 
objective data loses caste. He is no longer a “good scientist.” 
This is no denial of the value of imagination in science. 
The brilliant hypothesis gets its hearing and a thousand 
scientists immediately set to work to find the facts on 
which the new hypothesis will stand or fall. In their own 
field, on their own subjects, the physical or “exact”’ scientists 
maintain a high moral position. 


It is only when they go away from home, departing from 


their own field of work and the critical friendship of their 
peers, that their morals have other than high standards. 
When the scientist of the “exact” sciences sets forth his 
views on the causes of war and the means of peace, he is 
travelling far from home and his morals are apt to suffer 
accordingly. If the virtuous truth to whom he is wedded 
in his cloistered laboratory should see him on these excur- 
sions, should note the wantonness with which he deals with 
the facts, how sternly should she rebuke him on his return. 

But our physical scientist would have a good excuse. 
Had not many of his fellows in the social sciences broken 
their vows of honesty right here on the campus? Had not 
they used the name of social science to lend added virtue 
to many of those arts and humanities which give expression 
to the spirit of man, but which, for the present at least, 
wholly lack that background of objective factual data with- 
out which science is a very empty word? 

Have they not too often in recent years presented to the 
public as a scientific finding some hastily drawn imaginative 
hypothesis, carelessly prostituting their mistress science for 
some brief notoriety? 

Very slowly in some of the social sciences we have been 
building up that critical quality long since accepted as funda- 
mental in the physical and biological sciences. Particularly 
in the field of psychology, but also in anthropology and 
sociology, trained men are gathering quantitative objective 
data, analyzing this data and using it to check their various 
hypotheses. It is beginning to be possible fo- them to draw 
a clear line between statements supported by true evidence 
and statements which are insufficiently supported. There 
is developing within these fraternities, especially among the 
younger men, a spirit of scientific criticism which demands 
that no scientist put out any statement unless it is supported 
by well marshalled facts. It is the responsibility of our 
universities to support this trend, a trend which is in effect 
a new dedication to the search for the truth. 

The influence of the college is reflected in the teaching 
in our public schools; the majority of men and women in 
public life receive their final training in the university; the 
American university is increasingly called upon to supply 
information and trained advisers in all social and public 
affairs. If our universities are not guided by the spirit of 
truth, how can we expect objective thinking among the 
mass of our people? And if our people do not think honestly 
and clearly, how can we expect to win in this great debate 
with Soviet Communism? This is the most important de- 
bate in which the world has ever been engaged. If we can 
win over to our side in this debate a large enough propor- 
tion of the peoples of the world, there will be no war be- 
tween us and Communism. If the Soviet Union wins enough 
people to its side of the debate, our existence will be threat- 
ened and with us all Western European civilization. Dark 
ages would follow; indeed, it is possible that in the final 
struggle the losses would be such as to make recovery a 
matter of hundreds, or even thousands, of years, or even 
that the physical structure of the world would be so changed 
as to make the world uninhabitable for human beings. So 
there seems to me to be a good deal at stake. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that the Soviets are forcing this 
debate upon us with all the power and energy at their 
command. We, in turn, are forced to look to our own 
moral and intellectual defense to reappraise and to argue, 
with all the force of which we are capable, the great tradi- 
tion of the free man, for which we alone are now so largely 
responsible. Perhaps it is only by being faced with such a 
desperate necessity that we can obtain that rededication to 
the truth, without which the truth would perish. 
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Religion: What It Isn’t, and Is 


THE PROPER BUSINESS OF RELIGION 
By DR. GEORGE HEDLEY, Associate Professor of Economics and Sociology, Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 


Delivered at the Opening of “Religious Evaluation Week”, 


R. CHAIRMAN and fellow-students: Since our 
M subject tonight is that of the nature of religion, I 

think I shan’t be too far afield if I begin with an 
ecclesiastical story. It is one which was told me by an 
Episcopal clergyman in Massachusetts; and so of its truth 
I can hold no possible doubt. 

It appears that this friend of mine was one of a party 

of tourists who were being shown around one of the old 
English cathedrals. Their guide was the verger: one of 
those grand old men who apparently had been born just 
about the time that the building’s foundations were laid, 
and who had been growing up with it ever since. Proudly 
the old gentleman led the visitors through the structure. 
He dated its every wall and transept and bay and spire, 
and well nigh every pane of glass in the great windows. 
He recited the heroic deeds of the knights of old, whose 
effigies lay graven in stone upon their tombs. He pointed 
to the battle-flags hanging dusty and tattered from the 
arches, and spoke of the wars of long ago. 
' At last he brought the party up to the chancel railing. 
Now this was one of those very old-fashioned railings, with 
every here and there a large, round wooden knob. Before 
one of these knobs the verger paused, and portentously 
cleared his throat. “Now ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“T want you to notice this here post. This here post, ladies 
and gentlemen, is most important. This here post, ladies 
and gentlemen, already has been confirmed by two near- 
sighted bishops.” 

Of course that story could be used to point to any num- 
ber of different morals. Basically, however, I think it sug- 
gests that the good bishops had failed to discriminate be- 
tween living values and dead lumber; and so that they had 
wasted a lot of divine unction on wholly unresponsive 
wood. It is clear, too, that their failure to discriminate 
arose from their near-sightedness. And it may be that we 
who are not bishops, and who tonight are concerned with 
religion itself rather than with its adjunct of ecclesiasticism, 
need ourselves to be sure that our discrimination is precise 
and our vision clear. 

What I propose to do this evening is to discuss some 
estimates of religion which I think are fuzzy because they 
are near-sighted, and to put beside them corresponding but 
contrasting views of the nature of religion that I think 
are available to those who see more clearly and therefore 
can discriminate more sharply. I hope none of you are 
going to waste your time, and mine, by trying to take 
notes; but I think a university audience is entitled always 
to know in advance what the outline is for what it’s going 
to hear. This then is the summary of what I propose 
tonight to argue: First, that religion is not opiate but chal- 
lenge; second, that religion is not opinion but faith; and 
finally, that religion is not option but necessity. 

I shall talk a good deal about actual religion as it has 
been; but I shall not and can not pretend that actual reli- 
gion always has squared with those ideals that I think 
properly belong to religious values. Fundamentally I shall 
be talking about, and pleading for, religion at what I con- 
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ceive to be its best; that is, religion not altogether as it 
has been in the past, but as what it can and should become 
in the future. Since I am a Protestant, I am the most famil- 
iar with the faults and weaknesses of Protestantism; and 
when I refer to what has been wrong with religion, I 
shall do so chiefly in terms of Protestant settings. (Mr. 
Nicholson will tell you that, in preaching at his Church 
this morning, I was far from gentle with the indifferentism 
and lack of courage that I fear have marked much of 
Protestant Christianity in the American scene.) To Father 
Campbell and Rabbi Levy I shall leave it, in discussions 
later in the week, to comment as they may see fit on any 
of the shortcomings that have appeared in human efforts 
to express their own Catholic and Jewish traditions. 

To our muttons, then. My first proposition is that reli- 
gion properly is, and ought to be, and mostly has been, not 
an opiate but a challenge. 1 hold that the view that reli- 
gion is necessarily an opiate is a shortsighted view, and that 
it represents a failure rightly to discriminate between the 
essential and the incidental. We are accustomed to asso- 
ciate the dictum that religion “is the opium of the people” 
chiefly with Karl Marx; and it does appear that Marx was 
the first to use the expression, in an essay published in 1843. 

I would like to point out, however, that this saying of 
Marx promptly was taken up and given wide currency by 
the leaders of the Christian Socialist movement in England; 
and this is important as indicating a difference between the 
“opium” judgment as applied to religion as it had functioned 
at that one point in history, and religion in its essence 
through and beyond the ages. Certainly F. D. Maurice and 
Charles Kingsley were not throwing overboard all religious 
values when they pointed out that at some points historic, 
institutional religion had served the wrong ends. Marx 
thought he was rejecting religion both relatively and ab- 
solutely; and I suggest that his difficulty was precisely that 
he had failed properly to discriminate between the vital 
character of religion in the absolute, and the temporary 
phenomena of formal, organized religion as he had hap- 
pened to see them in his own Western European surround- 
ings. 

In fairness to Marx, I think I should quote the relevant 
passage as it stands in his own work: 

Man makes religion; religion does not make man. 
Religion, indeed, is the self-consciousness and the 
self-feeling of the man who either has not yet 
found himself, or else (having found himself) 
has lost himself again . . . Religion is the sigh of 
the oppressed creature, the feelings of a heartless 
world, just as it is the spirit of unspiritual condi- 
tions. It is the opium of the people. The people 
cannot be happy until it has been deprived of illu- 
sory happiness by the abolition of religion. 

Thus, if Marx be right, I stand here tonight as the 
spokesman of illusory happiness. I object! I am not at 
all sure that I am pleading for happiness at all: certainly 
not for happiness for one’s self as at all a legitimate direct 
goal for the religious person. I am pleading not for illu- 
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sion, but for the recognition of reality. I appeal not for 
the spirit of unspiritual conditions, but precisely for the 
spirit that will destroy unspiritual conditions: including 
those conditions of the body that make spiritual realization 
impossible. I speak not for the feelings of a heartless world, 
but for a heart that will restore human feelings to their 
full potential of fulfillment. I voice not the sigh of the 
oppressed creature, but the determination of those who have 
pledged themselves to the end of oppression and the final 
achievement of human freedom. 

Religion as Marx knew it was the institutional religion 
of the Rhineland in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and no informed person will pretend that the Churches 
and Synagogues of that region at that time represented 
religion at its best. But if Marx had been half as learned 
and scholarly as he pretended to be, he would have known 
that the history of religion as a whole argued cogently and 
compellingly against the view that he took. The fact is 
that from the very beginning religion had been, and has 
continued to be, a vital force of social criticism, social 
protest, and social change; that the great leaders of reli- 
gion, so far from being defenders of the status quo, were 
one after another revolutionaries whom their fellows could 
not tolerate, and whom those fellows finally destroyed; 
that the promotion of illusory happiness had been carried 
on in history not by those who were actively religious, but 
just by those who were religiously indifferent. 

I call you to witness, not indeed all those who constitute 
the living evidence against Marx’s quick and easy and fuzzy 
generalization, but a few of them spotted through history. 
Will you grant that Moses was a religious leader? Then 
what about the religion of Moses as an opiate? I don’t 
find Moses calming down the Israelites in Egypt. I don’t 
find him telling them to be content with their lot, and to 
hope that some day they’ll escape the Pharaoh and his 
minions when they go to heaven. I rather find Moses lead- 
ing a whale of a strike in the building trades down on the 
Nile; and with that walkout successful, I find him directing 
one of the most amazing mass migrations in human history, 
one of which not only led to the founding of a new nation, 
but also set in motion great forces that still are determina- 
tive in the life of humankind. 

Were the prophets Amos and Micah religious leaders? 
Did Amos say to the people of Northern Israel, “Pay your 
taxes and quiet down”? He did not: he protested to high 
heaven against the injustice of the existing regime, and he 
called down the vengeance of heaven upon those who were 
guilty of that injustice. Did Micah say to his fellows in 
small farming in the Shephela, “Let’s take it easy, boys”? 
He did not, he voiced, in terms whose eloquence never has 
been surpassed, the everlasting plea of the little farmer 
who continually is crushed under the burdens of urban 
price-fixing and metropolitan money-lending. 

Was the prophet Jesus, of Nazareth in Galilee, a reli- 
gious leader? How much of an opiate did he offer to his 
followers, and to the world? Marshal Lyautey, in our 
own time a proconsul of France in the Near East, is said to 
have remarked that from the administrative point of view 
Pilate’s only mistake in the case of Jesus was that he 
didn’t have him executed a couple of years earlier. The 
religious teaching of Jesus was seen alike by the govern- 
mental authorities and by the ecclesiastical functionaries 
as dangerously revolutionary; and it was as a revolutionist 
that Jesus was crucified. 

Was St. Paul a religious leader? What did the Greco- 
Roman world think of him? In southeastern Asia Minor 
people cried out, “They who have turned the world upside 


down have come hither also.” In Ephesus Paul did such 
damage to the trade of the local silversmiths that he was 
mobbed in the theatre. In Rome St. Paul and St. Peter 
were executed, as Jesus had been in Jerusalem, because 
those who held to the status quo could not tolerate this 
religious outpouring of fresh air into the fog of their irreli- 
gious opium den. 

Was St. Francis of Assisi a religious leader? Certainly 
he was not content with things as they were; and he him- 
self worked marvels in changing them. Was John Bunyan 
a religious leader? Who more sharply than this supposedly 
individualist sectarian assailed the “Vanity Fair” that was 
the social life of Restoration London? Was John Wesley 
a religious leader? Who but the learned and aristocratic 
Wesley went out and preached to the miners of England 
at the pitheads? Was John Woolman a religious leader? 
Who more than this gentle and simple Quaker challenged 
the conscience of America toward the freeing of the slaves? 

Nor is the evidence for religion as a vital social force 
by any means confined to the years of the past. I think 
of the way in which the Jewish community, down through 
the centuries and into our time, has kept alive the social 
passion of Amos and Micah and Isaiah, in its caring for 
its own people and in its active concern for justice for 
everyone. I think of the track-breaking and epoch-making 
“labor encyclicals” of the Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI, 
each of them a declaration for social justice far in advance 
of the dominant secular thinking of its time. I think of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, which 
in a book published more than a dozen years ago I de- 
scribed as being “well to the left of the American Federation 
of Labor.” If leftism be defined as willingness to over- 
come cultural lag, I put it to you that religion has been a 
leftist force indeed. 

Mr. Marx, your dictum won’t wash. The vital power 
of religion never has been devoted to preserving the out- 
worn, to calming down the justly discontented, to defend- 
ing the indefensible. Even if we grant (what I personally 
think is most dubious) that Communism has worked a 
wholly constructive revolution in Russia, with full respect 
for human values and substantial freedom for the human 
spirit; even if we grant that, I submit that what Com- 
munism has done to date for human well-being is utterly 
trivial ‘as compared with what religion has done through 
all the ages. 

Believe me, if anybody ought to be against religion to- 
day, it should be not those who care for human welfare, 
but those who don’t care for it. They who wear stuffed 
shirts over stuffed stomachs should fear religion indeed, 
for true religion never has been gentle with them. Ever 
the religious person has been in the forefront of the battle 
for a better life for men and women; ever the values of 
religion have been counted in the currency of a richer and 
fuller living. 

Will you let me point out that the anti-religionists of 
our time are in general hopelessly inconsistent in their at- 
tack upon religion as related to social issues? On the one 
hand they damn religion as opiate, declare that it is useless 
because it is otherworldly, decry it because it has (so they 
say) remained in an ivory tower. Then almost in the 
same breath they squawk furiously whenever a religious 
person or a religious institution enters vigorously into the 
arena of human affairs, protesting now that it is none of 
religion’s business to deal with economics or politics. 

Look: you can’t have it both ways. If the life of man 
is not the proper business of religion, then religion is not 
to be condemned for staying outside the range of ordinary 
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affairs. But if religion ought to do something about man’s 
daily life, then it is not to be attacked as getting outside 
its field when it concerns itself with political oppression, 
or economic inequity, or social stratification. 

Historically, religion has been in human affairs, in the 
very heart of them, all the way through. I do not deny 
that sometimes religious institutions have been more indif- 
ferent than I think they should have been. I will even 
admit that now and then they have been squarely on the 
wrong side of social issues. But I contend that this rep- 
resents neither what religion should be, nor what histor- 
ically it has been most of the time. 

It is the Hebrew-Christian tradition that has given to 
our western world all the values it holds most dear: in- 
cluding, I may say, those moral values which Marx took 
for granted even while he thought to attack their source. 
It is the Hebrew-Christian tradition also that has done 
more to implement those values in reality than has any 
other factor in our history. That we are in a mess today is 
due not to our having been religious, but to our not hav- 
ing been religious enough. If we are to get out of the 
mess, if we are to build the better world that ought to be, 
what we need is not less of religion but more of it. 

Here we stand in a difficult time: perhaps in one of the 
most difficult times the world has known, though I 
would not be too dogmatic about that. I have a notion 
that the breakup of the Roman Empire looked about as 
bad to St. Augustine, and the Napoleonic domination of 
Europe almost as hopeless to William Pitt. But let’s say 
that this is the most difficult time of all. What then do we 
need to find our way out of it? 

It is the challenge of religion that provides the answer. 
It is faith in human dignity, it is concern for human well- 
being, it is devotion to human service. Not the dead weight 
of economic pressures, but the living force of spiritual ideals, 
will lift us from the slough into which (by the very lack 
of true religion) we have fallen. Not the rationalization 
of industry, but the humanization of industrial relations, 
offers that promise of economic productivity which is neces- 
sary as a base for spiritual fulfillment. Not the captious 
criticism of economic and political structures, but the posi- 
tive determination to build a decent world, will bring about 
that reorganization of human relationships that alone can 
save us. 

Religion is not an opiate. It is the one available and 
effective cure for the opium hangover in which this world 
now finds itself. Religion does not say to us tonight, “Wait 
for heaven.” It challenges us tonight to fight for the estab- 
lishment of heaven here upon the earth. Only religious 
ideals can mark out the plan; and only religious faith can 
give us the strength for the building. 

That brings me directly to my second proposition, which 
hinges on the nature of religious faith itself. As I stated it 
at the outset, the distinction is that religion is not opinion, 
but faith. Here of course we have to turn from history 
and politics to what is called theology: a more difficult 
realm indeed for the modern mind to encompass, but one 
which is not less important to our seeing clearly and to 
our acting rightly. 

While perhaps the major modern attack upon religion has 
come from those pseudo-economists whose “opium” theory 
I have been discussing, not far behind it has been the anti- 
religionism of those psendo-sophisticates who discount reli- 
gion because they think of it as a mass of? indefensible 
opinions. I think that they are shortsighted too; and I think 


they have failed to discriminate accurately just because they 
have seen only fuzzily. 


Now let’s get some of our terms clear at the outset. 
Opinion is intellectual judgment, presumably based upon 
knowledge of certain facts (though of course often in prac- 
tice held without reference to facts or knowledge at all). 
Knowledge is the possession of specific and conclusive evi- 
dence in any given field. Faith is neither opinion nor knowl- 
edge; and faith indeed comes into play only when knowl- 
edge and opinion have reached the proper bounds of their 
habitation. For you who are Methodists, I cite what John 
Wesley said two centuries ago: “It is certain that opinion 
is not religion: not even right opinion.” 

The crucial phrasing of the situation comes to us from 
St. Thomas Aquinas, perhaps the clearest and hardest thinker 
that the world ever has known. “It is impossible,” says 
Aquinas, “that the same thing can be both believed and 
known by the same person at the same time.” That is to 
say, if you know something, there’s no room for belief. If 
you believe something, that has to be because you don’t 
know it. Thus it is impossible for us to know what we 
only can believe; and at the same time it is improper for 
us to believe anything that we can know. 

Knowledge, with its dependent corollaries of opinion, be- 
longs to the laboratory. Scientific method is the modus 
operandi of scholarship in our time, and in the areas in 
which it can operate at all, its findings are absolute. (Of 
course that doesn’t mean that any specific finding at any 
given moment is absolute for all time; for the true scientist 
ever is questing on to learn what he hasn’t known before, 
and ever and again he finds that his former supposed 
knowledge was deeply in error.) Sometimes religion has 
thought, mistakenly, to confute the scientific findings of 
science: and whenever it has done so, it has had sooner or 
later to back down. Sometimes too, scientists have thought 
to invade the realm of religion, which is precisely the realm 
of faith; and when they have done that, they have been 
trespassing equally improperly and equally stupidly. 

Thus it is not the business of religion to tell us how old 
the world is, nor how far it is to the nearest fixed star, 
nor by what physical processes our human organisms came 
into their present forms. Those religionists who held that 
religion taught that the world was created in 4004 B.C., 
or that it was flat in shape and fixed in status, or that man 
is the outcome of no process of biological adaptation, weren’t 
being religious at these points at all. They were discussing 
matters of knowledge, without having information enough 
to discuss them intelligently; and no informed and thought- 
ful religionist of today will waste a moment in trying to 
defend their mistaken endeavors. 

But when the scientist, having determined by geological 
investigation that some of our rock formations are millions 
of years old, says that that shows the Bible is hooey, he is 
talking what is just as truly nonsense; and that because 
he is equally far from being scientific about religion’s own 
proper nature. When having examined the embryos of 
snakes and humans and found that they are closely similar, 
a biologist ventures to declare that this shows that God 
made neither human nor snake, he is just as far outside 


. the field in which he is qualified to express a judgment. In 


point of fact, a very great deal of the controversy that has 
gone on about religion in our time would be wiped out 
immediately if only we could get clear this distinction be- 
tween the realm of scientific knowledge and that of reli- 
gious faith. The two zones simply are separate, and in 
terms of ways of approach they just don’t overlap at all. 
What then is faith? You probably have heard the small 
boy’s definition, to the effect that “faith is believing things 
that ain’t so.” I don’t quite accept that; though I recognize 
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that probably it is fairly sound as representing what some 
people misunderstand faith to be. But I will say that faith 
often is believing things that don’t seem to be so; and that 
always faith must be the believing of things that can’t be 
proved to be so. 

On this week’s schedule is a series of what are labelled 
“Sceptic’s Hours,” during which we are to discuss the prob- 
lems of God, and the Christ, and man, and the Bible. I 
promise you, here and now, that you’re not going to get me 
involved in any controversies about scientific proofs of the 
existence of God, or of the divinity of Christ, or of the 
immortality of man, or of the inspiration of the Bible. 
Those problems are matters not of scientific demonstration, 
but of value judgment; that is to say, they are matters of 
faith properly so called. 

It was John Scotus Erigena who pointed out that “what 
may be denied of God may be taken literally; but what 
may be affirmed of him must be taken metaphorically.” 
That is to say, the denials are matters of scientific deter- 
mination; but the affirmations are matters of personal, con- 
sciously chosen faith. The rational person will not flee 
blindly from those negatives that fact and reason may 
establish; but neither will a rational person carry the fac- 
tual negatives over into the realm of value-judgments about 
truth, which is the realm of faith. 

To say that we believe in God is something neither based 
on scientific evidence nor contradictory to it: it is simply 
a choice of faith in a wholly different realm. To say that 
Jesus is the Christ is the expression of a judgment about 
Jesus: and one that depends finally both upon defining the 
term “Christ” so that it has a meaning on which we can 
agree, and upon the individual’s decision as to whether that 
category is one that he himself finds significant. To say 
that man is immortal is a matter of knowing what we mean 
by immortality, and then of deciding whether in terms of 
that meaning man’s life is worth that sort of a gamble. 

Faith too, then, comes out ultimately at challenge. In 
the closing pages of Plato’s Phaedo, we read that Socrates 
described in some detail the beautiful and blessed world of 
the hereafter: a world which as Socrates portrays it I confess 
I find more attractive than the golden streets and pearly 
gates of the corresponding Christian passage in the Book 
of Revelation. But being a Greek, Socrates has to make 
himself explicitly clear. And so, at the end of his poetic 
description, the old philosopher adds, “I do not say that 
these things are so. I do say only that something of the 
sort should be so; and the venture is a glorious one.” 

We can not prove, in laboratory terms, that God exists. 
We can not establish by the scientific method even that the 
sayings of Jesus are accurately reported, let alone that they 
have absolute validity. We cannot demonstrate that man 
carries within himself anything but the seeds of destruction. 
I doubt whether by evidence and logical argument we can 
guarantee even the validity of our most common human 
sentiments of good will, and concern for others, and un- 
selfishness. These are not matters of knowledge at all. 
Therefore and thereby they become matters of faith, and 
so matters of religion. 

Donald Hankey, a British soldier in the First German 
War, wrote in the trenches a little book in which he defined 
religion as “betting your life there is a God.” I think 
that says it, if only our view of God is large enough and 
living enough. Religion is betting our lives that our chosen 
values, admittedly indemonstrable, nevertheless are worth 
our living by and our dying for. Religion is committing 
ourselves to those values which we have chosen, without res- 
ervation, without hesitation, without thought of retreat. 


We have but faith: we cannot know, 
For Knowledge is of things we see. 


Just because we can see and know some things, they are 
the easier and the lesser things of life. The great ones, the 
finally determinative ones, always are beyond the reach of 
sight and knowledge: always they have to be in the area 
of faith. The religious person, including the value of 
honesty among those to which he is committed, will avail 
himself of all the knowledge that the scientist can supply. 
Beyond that, the religious person will give himself in fidel- 
ity to the faith that he has made his own. “I do not say 
that these things are true. I say only that something of the 
sort should be true.” Do we care enough to commit our- 
selves to the glorious venture? 

That’s it, and finally that’s all of it: do we care enough? 
You will remember that the third point of my outline is 
that religion is not option but necessity. Tonight’s meeting 
marks the opening of a week of religious enquiry on this 
campus. I own that I’m very much pleased with the change 
that has been made in the name of the week. “Religious 
Evaluation Week” seems to me to be a sound way of de- 
scribing what we’re trying to do. But the first correspond- 
ence that came to me spoke of “Religious Emphasis Week” ; 
and I jibbed at that a bit. It seemed to suggest that this 
week we should emphasize Religion, while next we might 
turn to “Political Emphasis Week,” and then to “Music 
Emphasis Week,” and about mid-November to “Football 
Emphasis Week,” and may be after that to “Higher Hem- 
line Emphasis Week.” 

Now politics and music and football and fashions are 
important elements in life, and I’m terribly sorry for any- 
one who manages to get along without paying attention to 
any one of them. But I do think that it is possible to get 
along without such items as these and still be a fairly com- 
plete and useful human being. I am glad, therefore, that 
your committee decided not to use a phrase which would 
seem to make Religion a similar optional category. At 
the outset of this “Religious Evaluation Week,” I am im- 
pelled to state the evaluation of religion that I think is 
essential to our world. 

It is this: Religion is not an aspect of life, not a part of 
life. Religion, if it is anything at all, is a total way of 
living, interpenetrating and controlling everything else that 
life holds for us. And so I say that religion for us is not 
something we can take or leave alone, but something we 
can not do without; not an elective course in life’s curricu- 
lum, but the one absolute requirement: not option, but 
necessity. 

That is true even of what I conceive to be false religions. 
You know, I giggle quite a lot at the supposed anti-religion- 
ism of my Marxist friends, for I find them to be psychologic- 
ally among the most religious people I know: the most 
absolutely devoted to a faith that they have arrived by 
routes quite other than those of fact and reason, the most 
committed to a scale of values that they have accepted as 
final for them. Thinking they are against religion, my 
Commie friends prove religion’s hold on man in their utterly 
religious antireligionism. 

But this inevitability of religious attitudes, whether or 
not they are rightly grounded and creatively directed, is not 
enough to cover my point. Beyond that I would go on to 
say that ultimately it is true religion, it is right religion, 
it is vital religion at its best, that is the requisite for our 
world if human society is to survive at all. Marginally, 
there is room for difference of opinion as to what our 
chosen values shall be; and there may be real merit in the 
expressing and discussing of those differences, if expression 
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and discussion lead us toward any new light. We can af- 
ford to belong to different Churches, and to prefer various 
symbols, and to hold to different theories in matters of 
theological doctrine. 


What we cannot afford is to differ as to the critical and 
central issues of life: the choice of good will over hatred, 
the choice of truth over lies, the choice of personal con- 
secration over selfishness, the choice of right over wrong. 
However much we may quibble over details, we know the 
difference between God and the devil; and I will remind 
you again that we know that difference because our Hebrew- 
Christian heritage has made the distinction inescapably 
clear. Are we on the devil’s side, or on God’s? The ques- 
tion constitutes religion’s challenge: and the answer will 
be given in our religious faith. 

It is therefore not to any specific formal allegiance, not 
to any given series of intellectual concepts, that religion 
calls us in this week, and this year, and this lifetime that 
is ours. I personally think you will learn a great deal 
more, and grow a great deal more, if you go to Church or 
Temple than if you don’t. As one who has chosen to be 
a Christian, I am perfectly willing to encourage you to 
study the Christian creeds with the thought that you may 
come to accept them. But these after all are incidentals, 
and at their best are but means to the true end. 

That end is the conforming of human life to the ideal 


pattern that of right belongs to it; the ideal pattern that 
we who are in the Hebrew-Christian tradition are not 
afraid to call the will of God. God and religion have not 
failed the world. The world has fallen short of God and 
religion, and thereby it has got itself into its present bloody 
mess. When religion has been really tried, when religious 
faith has been truly lived, the life of man has moved nearer 
to what it can be and should be. When religion is tried 
hard enough, when we live our faith faithfully enough, the 
life of man indeed can be saved toward everlasting beauty 
and joy. 

I offer you then no opiate. The way of religion is a 
way of challenge, a way of difficulty, a way of strenuous 
thinking and endless effort. I offer you no predigested set 
of opinions. The way of religion includes intellectual ad- 
venture, but it lies principally along the highroad of gal- 
lant and courageous faith. I offer you no elective emphasis 
tonight. I give you one option only, the option that faces 
the world that now we live in: the option between religion 
and final chaos. 


Religion challenges us to serve our fellows, at whatever 
cost to ourselves. Religion calls us to absolute faith in the 
values that we have made our own. Religion demands of 
us that we shall learn fully to live. Men and women of 
the University of Oregon, have you courage enough to be 
religious men and women? 


“Call to Action on Taxes” 


THE 12-50 PLAN 
By DON G. MITCHELL, President, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Chairman of the Taxa- 


tion Committee of the National Association of Manufacturers 
Delivered before the Annual Congress of American Industry, New York, N. Y., December 4, 1947 


the NAM’s. It’s the call of a situation which cries for 

understanding, begs for leadership and demands im- 
mediate and aggressive action from all of us—if this nation 
is to go ahead and prosper and grow. 

The miracles of American production and the American 
standard of living were not built on the kind of tax struc- 
ture and tax philosophy now in force. They were not built 
on it, and they cannot continue to live on it. Right now, 
there is both the urgent need, and the best opportunity in 
15 years to do something about it—but quick! 

Your Association’s program will turn the tide. I am 
here to tell you why and how. But first, let’s take a brief 
look at the program itself. 

The purpose of the program is not just to secure tax 
reduction for tax reduction’s sake, or just to provide tax 
relief. If relief were the only end to be sought in tax re- 
duction, hardship under present prices would be the most 
appropriate yardstick for its dispensation. 

No, your tax program is designed for the good of the 
whole economy, and of all of the people, not just for today, 
but stretching on into the years ahead. Its yardstick is the 
public good, now and hereafter. 

The program consists of three closely related parts: 

First, adequate capital formation to provide for greater 
production, better jobs, more pay and higher living stand- 
ards for all the people. 


Toe is not MY call to action on taxes, and it isn’t 


Second, tax reduction itself, of a kind and in an amount 
that will provide tax relief where it is most needed, release 
income for capital formation, and re-invigorate the economic 
incentives to work, to save, to invest and to venture. 

And, third, budget reduction of a size to make possible 
the necessary tax reduction within the framework of a 
balanced budget and a minimum of $2.5 billion annual debt 
retirement. 

I will spell out the first and third parts more thoroughly 
as I go along. At this point, we need to have in mind the 
exact provisions for tax reduction that your Association 
recommends for priority enactment. They are: 

1. Revision of the individual income tax rate scale by 
establishing a new rate schedule, normal tax and surtax 
combined, starting at 12 percent (in lieu of the present 
19 percent combined rate) and progressing to a top rate 
of 50 percent on taxable income in excess of $100,000. This 
is the 12-50 plan. We should know it by that name. We 
should not think of tax reduction except that we think of 
the 12-50 plan coming first of all. 

The program also recommends two additional provisions, 
to be adopted along with the 12-50 rate scale. These would: 

2. Allow deductions from taxable income not to exceed 
$500 for life insurance premiums paid by the taxpayer each 
year on his own life, and 

3. Remove the present five percent limitation on deduc- 
tions now permitted for medical expenses, while retaining 
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the present total limitatians for such expenses of $1250 for 
single persons and $2500 tor married persons. The ultimate 
result of these provisions, where taxpayers take reasonable 
advantage of both the life insurance and medical features, 
would be a reduction of as much as 60 percent in the lowest 
income bracket and a minimum of 40 percent throughout 
all income brackets. 

That’s all we recommend for quick enactment—a 12-50 
rate scale, life insurance deductions, removal of the five 
percent limitation on medical deductions. It is our pack- 
age, it is the best in the land, and it is my hope that I am 
looking at some 2500 inspired and energetic salesmen of 
the product—after you leave this room. 

Sure, I know what you are thinking—if the package is 
so good, what am I worrying about. Well, I am going to 
tell you frankly, and straight from the shoulder. 

My first worry is Congress, and my second worry is you 
and me. And, in all kindness, we are much-the greater 
worry. 

Taxes are in politics. That’s bad. Taxes affect all citi- 
zens alike, regardless of party affiliation. Consideration of 
tax revision should be on a non-partisan plane. ‘There is 
even more reason for a non-partisan approach to tax reduc- 
tion than there is for such an approach in international 
affairs. Taxation is a matter of the strength of the domes- 
tic economy. Our strength and our position in world af- 
fairs can be no greater than our strength at home. 

Nevertheless, we must face the facts. ‘Taxes not only 
are in politics—the 1948 election is now dominating the 
tax scene. However, we are not caught flatfooted by this 
development. We knew it would be so when we drew up 
the program last spring, and took the fact into account. 
We purposely and conscientiously drew up a program which 
the people’s representatives in Congress, regardless of party 
affiliation, could embrace in good faith, knowing that they 
were serving the highest interests of their constituents. 

But that was only the first step. The second is to see 
that members of Congress understand this liberal and far- 
seeing program—its economic mission, its simple detail, its 
practicality from a budgetary standpoint, and its high public 
purpose. We have not made enough progress here. Many 
Congressional leaders have embraced tax reduction to create 
jobs and underwrite prosperity, but nevertheless have shied 
away from the kind and amount of tax reduction that will 
achieve this objective. Something has intervened between 
conviction on principle and agreement on enabling action. 
It is easy to see what that something is: Congress is con- 
fused because the average taxpayer does not seem to be 
wrought up over tax reduction—and those that are wrought 
up just don’t seem to be able to get on a common beam 
and stick with it. 

And that brings us to our second worry—which means 
you and me and the leadership of business throughout 
America. We simply have not done our job on tax reduc- 
tion. And the reason here is also easy to see. 

On this matter of taxes, we—you and I—have to date 
been the world’s worst set of defeatists. We will sub- 
scribe to what’s most important in tax reduction, what comes 
first—and then grab at anything that is offered, as if it’s 
the very last straw in the world. This talk of reviving 
the unbalanced and ill-fated 30-20-15-10 plan is one ex- 
ample of what I mean, and if you want to hear of more 
examples and how they have affected the chances for enact- 
ment of our three point package, come to the tax panel 
tomorrow at 2:30 in the Astor Gallery. 

But, why do we act this way? I will tell you. It is be- 


cause taxes affect each of us so personally, and each of our 
businesses so intimately, that we so often are unable to see 
the forest for the trees. We grab at half a loaf or quarter 
of a loaf or any part of a loaf because too often we forget 
our great responsibility and identify tax reduction with our- 
selves, and not with the forward march of America. 

Let us at this point get one thing straight. Whether or 
not we have tax reduction, you and I[ are not going to 
starve—our families are not going to want for the things 
they really need. Maybe we can’t leave our sons and 
daughters all the worldly goods we would like, but what 
of it? Maybe they, as individuals, would be just as well 
off if they had to start from scratch, just as you and I did. 

The important thing is that we leave them opportunity 
—the kind of opportunity that we have had and which, 
quite frankly, we may not have done too well by. The 
opportunity for your sons and daughters, and mine—the 
sons and daughters of all Americans—does not depend on 
the state of our individual bank accounts when we die— 
it depends on whether the nation as a whole keeps its faith 
in the bank of freedom, prosperity and progress. 

This nation will not continue to prosper and grow with 
half a loaf of tax reduction. Inadequate tax reduction will 
mean inadequate capital formation which in turn will 
mean less production, fewer and poorer jobs and a declining 
standard of living for all the people. 

We dare not let this happen. We must discard once and 
for all the cloak of defeatism that has undermined our tax 
thinking. 

And just to show how serious I am, let me make one 
prediction right now—this boom we’re in is not going to 
bust because of any buyers’ strike or shortage of purchasing 
power—if it does crack up, it will be because of the 
shortage of venture capital which is rapidly becoming the 
most serious economic problem of the nation. Half a loaf 
of tax reduction is not going to remedy this malnutrition 
of the nation’s economy. 

Now that I’ve gotten that off my chest, let me strike a 
happier note. I am no Moses, and neither is your Taxation 
Committee, or even your Board of Directors. We are not, 
by any means, standing alone with this tax program of ours. 
It was developed with the aid of the liaison advisors of 
the National Industrial Council, embracing the manufactur- 
ing trade groups—state, local and industry—throughout the 
country. Its foremost ingredient, first priority for revision 
of the rate scale with a 50 percent top, is included in the 
programs of a great number of organizations representing 
other segments of American business. An outstanding ex- 
ample is that great organization—The National Association 
of State Chambers of Commerce. 

But, as long as I am on the subject, I don’t know any 
reason for pussy-footing on its one disturbing aspect. The 
stakes are just too great. We all would have been happy 
if the prestige and public acceptance of the CED—The 
Committee for Economic Development—were thrown into 
the balance on the side of giving first priority to immediate 
and thorough-going revision of the individual income tax 
rate scale. But such is not the case. According to the re- 
cently announced program, prepared by its research depart- 
ment, the CED sees no hope until the 1950’s of getting 
the small income taxpayer’s rate of taxation down to the 
level that your and other organizations recommend for en- 
actment in 1948. Apparently, they do not see any com- 
pelling economic reason for ever getting the top rate down 
to 50 per cent. Even though these facts do serve to give 
added emphasis to the liberality of our program, we would 
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have much preferred that the CED had taken the common 
viewpoint of other business groups on this vital matter. 

Again, let me state that ours is the program which would 
give the average citizen the double benefit of more money 
in his pocket now and better job security hereafter. 

| hope you will pardon my enthusiasm, but my mission 
is to get you to share it. Now, I'll get back to the innards 
of the program and stop throwing these lovely bouquets 
at ourselves. 

Why do we know that we are confronted with the capi- 
tal formation crisis? Well, first we know it because it is 
evident that a sound and enduring solution of the present 
economic ills of the nation—shortages, high and rising 
prices, fear of further inflation and of restoration of con- 
trols—can be had only through more production. Every- 
body from Earl Bunting to Phil Murray is agreed on that. 
And, production just doesn’t happen except as a result of 
capital formation. 

But we do not need to rely on our judgment to deter- 
mine the present and continuing need for new capital. All 
we need do is to look at the record. Authoritative data 
covering the period 1869 through 1930 show that over 
those 60 years about one-fifth of the nation’s total produc- 
tion was devoted, decade after decade, to investment. At 
the end of that period, the net contribution of capital forma- 
tion was eight times as much production as at the begin- 
ning—the result of an average rate of increase of produc- 
tion of 3.8 per cent a year, compounded annually. During 
the same period, the productivity of labor, and hence labor’s 
real wages, were doubled. That, of course, is the only way 
that labor’s real wages are ever permanently raised—by 
increased productivity. 

The record of those six decades has not been approached 
by any other nation operating under any system of enter- 
prise. But the record of the next decade, 1928-1938, is 
equally significant—the other way around. In not one of 
those years did capital formation reach one-fifth of the na- 
tional output. Even more significantly, this was the first 
decade since the Civil War when the level of the nation’s 
production did not advance. Without an adequate supply 
of capital, the American people did not prosper, and jobs 
were in distressingly short supply. 

I do not mean to imply that lack of capital formation 
caused the depression of the Thirties to get under way. 
But it is a self-evident fact that, without adequate capital 
formation throughout that decade, the nation was unable 
to throw off the depression that beset it. 

Now, however, we are riding a boom, growing out of 
the war, in which we are not, because of Federal taxes, 
creating sufficient capital from private savings either to get 
us back on a sound economic footing or to maintain our 
pre-depression rate of growth. 

Tax reduction must be such as to allow the nation to 
make up for the deficiency in capital formation since 1930, 
and to keep our nation moving forward at its pre-depres- 
sion production growth of 3.8 per cent a year. 

Department of Commerce figures show us that the defi- 
ciency in capital formation since 1930 is $125 billion. We 
can be thankful that we do not have to make all of it up. 
Machines that would have been bought ten years ago had 
capital been available would already have been worn out 
and obsolete by now. Moreover, it will take time to ac- 
cumulate capital—time during which more machines will 
wear out or become superannuated. When we make every 
reasonable allowance for these factors, we find that the very 
minimum deficit to be made up stands at about $30 billion. 

The faster this $30 billion lag in capital formation is 


overcome, the sooner will the nation’s production and stand- 
ard of living again move forward on a sound basis. 

Obviously, however, we cannot replace all of this de- 
ficiency at one stroke. We can do it within a reasonable 
time, say five years. In addition we should aim to resume 
the “plow back” into capital formation, as an average of 
about one-fifth of our gross national product, which would 
be $36 billion a year at the present rate. Our total capital 
requirement thus becomes $42 billion this year ($6 billion 
as replacement and $36 billion as new capital). Allowing 
for the growth of total product which adequate capital 
brings, a growth which, historically, has been about 3.8 per 
cent per year, the total capital need would rise to nearly 
$48 billion in 1951 and to more than $50 billion in 1956. 

Against this need, there is a substantial amount of sav- 
ing and capital formation. Despite the present tax laws, 
our economy generates huge quantities of capital under 
prosperous conditions. Business reserves, the savings of in- 
dividuals and institutions in the form of insurance premiums, 
payments on debt, and so on, amount to large totals. On 
the other hand, because of the tax laws, we are faced with 
the certainty that there will be a serious deficiency in that 
area of saving and capital formation which is most neces- 
sary to continued growth. This is the area of venture 
capital. 

As experienced managers of business, you are probably 
more familiar with the term “equity capital’ than you are 
with the term “venture capital.” They mean the same 
thing, and no argument is necessary here to demonstrate 
the importance of equity or venture capital, nor do you 
need long rows of statistics to prove how scarce this kind 
of capital now is. We are discussing here a program for 
the American economy, a program of ways and means to 
make continued growth and development possible. In order 
that there may be the kind of expansion we all want, there 
must be a continuous extension of our economic and busi- 
ness activities into new fields. We must keep pushing at 
the frontiers and boundaries of our technology, our re- 
sources, and our skills. Otherwise we shall stop growing. 
The instrument with which we shall widen our economic 
horizons is venture capital, created out of savings which 
some one is willing to risk. This kind of development 
cannot be financed out of first mortgage bonds, or deben- 
tures, or bank credits. It cannot be financed, except in 
very small part, out of the savings of the low income groups. 
There are, in fact, only two sources from which we may 
expect the bulk of the necessary venture capital. These 
are retained corporate earnings and savings from the middle 
and upper incomes. 

When I go through this story, I find myself asking the 
question: Are we pikers? Will the tax reduction we are 
now recommending be sufficient to permit the capital in- 
vesting job that needs to be done? The answer is both 
“ves” and “no.” 

It is estimated that the NAM tax program will reduce 
individual taxes by $7 billion. At the present high national 
income levels, this amount would be greater, just as taxable 
income and total tax collections are likewise higher. Of 
the $7 billion, about $3 billion in all would be saved, but 
not all of this would be of the venture savings type. There 
would probably be, even now, some deficiency in venture 
capital, but my affirmative answer rests in part upon my 
conviction that ours is the right way, and upon the faith 
that if the Congress takes the right step this time, it will 
be easier to stay on the right road thereafter. 

At the same time, I realize that the amount of saving 
that can occur out of the amount of tax reduction which 
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our program will provide will fall far short of meeting 


our long-run venture capital requirements. For one thing, 
we did not frame a tax revision program which aimed only 
at providing for the nation’s capital needs. Our program 
is also designed to provide substantial tax relief for all in- 
come taxpayers, at all income levels. In fact, more of the 
tax reduction, in the aggregate, will go to the incomes under 
$5,000 than to those above this amount. Because we have 
included liberal provision for the reduction of taxes on the 
small incomes, as a means of easing their burden directly, 
we feel that we can honestly and sincerely champion a sub- 
stantial tax reduction in the income levels from which the 
capital strength of the nation must be drawn. This will be 
an indirect kind of tax relief for the small income groups, 
since it will be the best kind of insurance that we can de- 
vise for the jobs and the incomes there. 


And so I say that there must be more tax revision even- 
tually than we are now asking for. There must be further 
reduction of the individual income tax, a substantial lower- 
ing of the corporation tax, a correction of excise tax in- 
equalities, and less severe taxation of gifts and estates. There 
should be something done about the situation of married 
taxpayers in community property and in non-community 
property states and about double taxation of dividends— 
but not now—not before or at the expense of prior enact- 
ment of the 12-50 plan. 


The NAM program does propose that the division of 
family income be considered in due course, but it is not in 
our initial package. In this first big step, we are concerned 
with the maximum of tax reduction for all taxpayers rather 
than with special treatment for a few. The division of in- 
come will affect less than 10 per cent of all taxpayers, while 
the 12-50 plan will help everybody. In fact, this plan will 
do more for all married taxpayers than division of income. 
For the details on this point, see the story on community 
property in tomorrow’s convention issue of the NAM News. 


In summary, what our program means and what we 
are fighting for, is the release of the maximum of our dol- 
lars of income from the relatively unproductive purposes 
of government into the relatively more productive purposes 
of the private economy, but we must proceed by getting 
first things done first. 


And right here I want to make another point. Some 
may claim that the CED program will make more capital 
available quicker than ours. That may be so because they 
recommend reduction in the corporation income tax before 
the individual income tax is brought down to anything like 
a satisfactory level. Assuming that all corporation income 
taxes come out of profits, it is true that reduction in the 
corporation tax by any amount will create the same amount 
in new capital, to the extent that the tax savings are not 
paid out of dividends. 

However, something like 90 per cent of all businesses in 
this country is unincorporated. The small and expanding 
corporation, moreover, seldom has enough profits, regard- 
less of taxes, to meet its needs. By and large, all small 
businesses are dependent for their expansion on the savings 
of individuals—venture capital in the hands of those who 
are able and willing to risk it. 

Thus, your program is not only designed to do more for 
the average citizen, the working man, than any other pro- 
gram, it also is designed to provide the greatest benefit to 
the small business, incorporated or unincorporated. We, 
the NAM are mindful that this country will not continue 
to grow and prosper, that free enterprise as we know it 
will not continue to exist, without large-scale formation and 
development of new businesses, and large-scale expansion 





of established businesses into new products and new mar- 
kets. I hope that Congress too will recognize that it can’t 
take any chances on this score. 

Now we come to the third and final point of our pro- 
gram—the budgetary framework for effecting the tax re- 
ductions we recommend. In this connection, we have real 
reason for speculative thought. You will recall that Con- 
gress last year was debating a $4 billion tax reduction when 
the government was operating in the red and when the 
President estimated a surplus of only $200 million for the 
succeeding fiscal year. And the $4 billion was intended to 
be only interim tax reduction—to be followed by another 
big reduction in 1948. 

Now some Congressional leaders are still talking about 
$4 billion of tax reduction—but for 1948. The govern- 
ment, however, is no longer in the red. To the contrary, 
the President himself concedes a surplus of nearly $5 billion 
in the current fiscal year and unofficially it is intimated that 
the surplus may be over $7 billion—after adding some 
$600 million of emergency foreign aid to the present budget 
estimate. Of course, only half of a tax reduction effective 
January 1, 1948 would come out of this fiscal year’s rev- 
enues, leaving some $5.0 billion of surplus if only $4.0 bil- 
lion in annual tax reduction is provided. 

However, the real test of how much tax reduction can 
be granted in 1948 is the budget for the fiscal year 1949 
rather than fiscal year 1948. The $4 billion tax bill of 
last spring was pushed on this principle—that the margin 
available for tax reduction was the margin that reasonably 
could be expected between budget expenditures and rev- 
enues in the ensuing fiscal year. 

A study of the fiscal year 1949 budget prospects by your 
Government Spending Committee, approved by your Board 
of Directors, is being released in the press this afternoon. 
It demonstrates the feasibility of a $31.0 billion budget in 
fiscal year 1949, and discloses that the margin between ex- 
penditures and revenues should be no less than $10 billion 
and may be several billion dollars higher. I am not going 
into the details of this study at this time, as you can hear 
all about it at the tax panel tomorrow afternoon. A $10 
billion margin, however, is enough to permit enactment of 
the 12-50 rate scale plus the life insurance and medical 
features, and still leave a minimum of $2.5 billion for debt 
retirement. And, I do want to emphasize this point—Con- 
gress is in much better position to vote seven or more bil- 
lion dollars of tax reduction early next year than it was in 
position to vote $4 billion worth of tax reduction last spring. 
We certainly can not see any reason for abandonment by 
Congressional leadership of the principle of tax reduction 
which guided them at that time—we think the facts give 
even stronger reason for sticking to it this year. 

So much for the details. Now to talk about ourselves 
again just for a moment. Managers of industry—we are 
proposing tax reduction quickly and in a relatively large 
amount. We are proposing it for the good of the nation. 
We have demonstrable evidence of the nation’s need for the 
kind and amount of tax reduction that we recommend. 

Nevertheless, we have faltered in our leadership—not be- 
cause we do not believe in our program—but because we 
have been defeatists on this matter of tax reduction. Now 
is the time to throw off all remnants of defeatism. Your 
highest obligation is not to yourselves and to your com- 
panies. Your foremost obligation is to America and its on- 
coming generations. It is a high call—the call for action 
which I bring to you. It is a call which will bear rich 
dividends in human progress and in freedom and in oppor- 
tunity if you respond to its demands. 

Time is short—and the ball is yours. 
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Effective Leadership for Better 
Employee Relations 


A SIMPLE JOB OF HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 
By CHAS. J. STILWELL, President, The Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Delivered before the Labor Relations Session of the Congress of American Industry, New York, N. Y., December 4, 1947 


O you remember when you and I started out in the 

ID shop? We all referred to the boss as the “old man.” 

The “old man” was a term compounded of respect 

and some affection, and perhaps a little awe. What do they 
call us now? And why has it come about? 

Something has happened in those years, and it has affected 
both employee and employer. 

I think of that magnificent American—the Machinist— 
that I worked with in our shop—a man who knew his own 
importance. He knew the whole shop. He knew its busi- 
ness. He knew the product because he could perform any 
task assigned to him. He and his employer had a true kin- 
ship of natural respect and accomplishment and ability. 

But the worker in today’s big, expanded plant—he has 
seen the buildings multiply, he is surrounded by miles of 
machinery, he is oppressed by the fact that he is a member 
of a big crowd. He knows only one job for the most part, 
on only one machine in one department, and in many cases, 
he works day after day on one operation. He has lost the 
sense of importance of his work to that of 1,000 other human 
beings. Of course, such a workman feels farther away from 
his employer, farther and farther away from personal par- 
ticipation in the enterprise, or interest in its success. 

But that unity of interest still exists! It is still indis- 
pensable to successful enterprise. 

Management, too, to a large extent has lost itself in the 
shuffle. Employers have been so busy designing, producing, 
negotiating, expanding, that in many cases we have lost our 
sense of proportion. We haven’t had time to be human in 
our relations with our employee partners. 

Employers are becoming weary of being told that every- 
thing is our responsibility; but as a matter of fact, everything 
is, isn’t it? “Manage” means “to cope with” (well, we have 
certainly done that!) ; but further, the definition is “to guide 
and handle successfully” and whether as employers we like 
it or not, we find ourselves in a position of assuming an 
additional task, of picking up a play we never should have 
fumbled. 

The play consists of leading successfully 17,000,000 Amer- 
icans who are business partners out in our shops and our 
mills. It is our responsibility, and we can meet it as Ameri- 
can business has met every challenge thrown at it in 100 
years. 

I have heard some employers say “That is the same old 
stuff—I have heard all this before—I have tried it and it 
can’t be done.” If employers persist in that attitude, we 
had better step aside for someone who is willing to try. As 
employers we are not worthy to play in this game any longer 
unless we do accept this challenge, unless we adopt the role 
of positive, courageous leadership. 

The war proved that we like to meet and conquer difficult 
tasks. Well, this is a tough one. It is something we can’t 
pass on to anybody else. It’s our share in this partnership, 
and nobody else’s, and this job is just as vital as was war 


production. And we are playing for the same stakes—the 
keeping or the losing of our country. 

Everything truly fine begins in someone’s heartfelt ambi- 
tion—a great bridge, a magnificent church, a great corpo- 
ration. Someone leads with initiative and with patience, 
pours his very heart into it, and something splendid begins 
to evolve. That’s where sound employee relations have to 
begin—not in laws, nor labor contracts, nor the work of 
associations, nor with the help of employed specialists, but 
in the leadership of an employer who sees a duty to his 
employees and who is eager to carry it out. 

A friend of mine made a list in two columns of all the 
many companies he knows intimately. In the left column 
he put those concerns whose managers honestly believe deep 
in their hearts that Joe Average America is a pretty swell 
fellow—that he has a right to know what’s going on and if 
you tell him the truth, he’s apt to react like a pretty decent 
and responsible human being; that he has the right to try 
to get somewhere; that he has the same ambition you and 
I have to be somebody and accomplish something. 

The companies whose managers really felt that way about 
workers were put, as I say, in the left column. In the right 
column were listed the concerns whose managers felt that 
their interest in, and responsibility to workers ends with 
safety devices on the machines, a good place to work, and a 
pay check. 

Then this friend of mine made another two-column list 
of all these companies he knew: in the left column were those 
who had gone through the war and post-war period with 
minimum labor trouble. In the right colunm were those 
who had had serious strikes. 

With one or two minor exceptions, the two lists could 
be laid one over the other—and coincide. 

Don’t misunderstand me. Good labor relations are not 
that simple but they begin there right inside of us in a belief 
that one of the fundamentals for which all men work is the 
desire to feel important, to achieve the dignity which comes 
with a sense of accomplishment. 

Be perfectly honest. Why do you men work as you do 
every waking hour? It cannot be for money—anymore. It’s 
because you are fired with the ambition to accomplish some- 
thing worth while. It’s for the satisfaction you have in 
doing something real. 

Well, there may be a difference in degree, but funda- 
mentally I don’t think you are so different from the fellows 
in your shop. For a good many years now, we employers 
have taken such a beating we may be a bit confused. We, 
too, are faced with bigger plants, increased payrolls, heavier 
tasks. We must breathe a fresher air and clarify our vision 
and recognize the fact that our workers are human indi- 
viduals and as such are entitled to that recognition. There- 
fore, let’s treat them accordingly. 

We are going to have to make up for a point in which we 
have failed—failed to give our men the sense of importance 
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which is the greatest driving force in the world. Because of 
our failure, they have looked for it and found it elsewhere— 
on union committees, in anti-business lecture halls, yes, on 
picket lines. 

Let’s put ourselves in the other fellow’s place. If you 
got no satisfaction out of your job as employer, if you had 
no pride in the sense of accomplishment, if you didn’t feel 
yourself a vital part of a dynamic organization, all the pay 
you would get would be money. Take away all those things 
that make up your compensation, and every one of you would 
demand that your pay be doubled, because money would be 
all that was left. 

Out in your shop a man comes to work at 7 A. M. He 
doesn’t know too much about his job and almost nothing 
about his company or how his work fits into it. He works 
8 hours and goes home—with what? His pay and nothing 
more. Nobody (except the union steward!) took much if 
any notice of him. Nobody complimented him if he did 
do well because nobody except a foreman knows whether 
or not he did well, and he realizes that fact. Nobody ever 
flattered him by asking his opinion about something. In 
millions of cases nobody ever told him the importance of his 
work, 

At night he goes home to his family and neighbors—un- 
important, with nothing to boast about or even talk about. 
And the union calls a meeting to discuss a grievance—that 
workman can get up on his feet and sound off while people 
listen, he can. be an officer with a title, he can boast to his 
family and friends how he “gave those big shots of the 
company what-for!” A strike vote is exciting!—Being a 
picket is important!—He gets looked at and talked about; 
he wears a badge! 

Again, let’s be honest. If you and I were in that worker’s 
situation, wouldn’t we do pretty much what he’s doing? 
I say if we were in his place. 

In my judgment the greatest cause of the gulf between 
management and workers is that we haven't told them 
enough about their jobs and the place their work has in the 
whole mechanism of business. 

You’d be shocked at some of the things you’d find out in 
your own plant. One company which makes a control 
device for automobile cooling systems discovered that of 
1400 people in their plant, almost half of them did not 
know that their own product was in the car they drove 
to work each day. When the company explained it and 
pointed out that their device was one of the things needed 
for new car production, output increased, but more im- 
portant—interest in the job soared. The workman came 
to know he was important. 

A rolling mill I know has always told everyone in the 
mill what the order they’re working on is for—Chevrolet 
bodies or Frigidaire refrigerators or whatever—not just so 
much tonnage of sheet steel. I don’t think that alone is 
the reason they don’t have any serious labor trouble, but I 
do believe that the leadership attitude of management, of 
which this is an example, is the reason. 

“Don’t tell yourself your shop is too big. The best repre- 
sentatives of management I know are the foremen in one Ohio 
plant employing 22,000 men and women. For years those 
foremen have met with top management regularly. The 
development engineers tell them what they’re perfecting in 
new products. ‘The purchasing agent keeps them abreast 
of prices and buying policies. The sales manager reports 
on sales problems and competition his men are meeting. 
The treasurer gives them the quarterly report before even 
the stockholders get it. 





Those foremen know they're important. They're equip- 
ped to answer questions and spread pride in the company 
and its products. 

Again, I don’t say this one practice is the reason this 
company has had far less labor trouble than any other 
concern in its industry, but I do say the leadership of man- 
agement which gave rise to this policy is the reason. 

Nobody can accuse me of not believing in telling the 
story of business by national advertising. But after all, 
things do begin at home, and I believe more companies 
should tell the story of their products, and their plans, in 
their home-town newspapers. Such messages say to your 
worker’s neighbors and family—‘See how important this 
man is—he is part of this great enterprise.” 

It must be quite unnecessary to discuss with an audience 
such as this good housekeeping so that a man may work 
in a decently clean place, or such obvious necessities as the 
best possible safety devices, the highest possible wages con- 
sistent with the future of the partnership, the greatest pos- 
sible stability of employment, or the clearly defined ad- 
vancement for the man and woman who is capable of it. 

It goes without saying in modern management that all 
of these things are necessary in a successful operation, and 
I believe all decent employers spend countless hours work- 
ing on them. 

But I say to you, you can have all of these things, and 
if you don’t make those facts clear—if you don’t take your 
employees into your confidence in developing them—if you 
don’t let your employees know your interest in them and 
that these policies are for their welfare—you have done 
only half the job. 

I must tell a little story which happened to me about 
nine years ago. One winter evening about six o'clock the 
man who was then president of our company had walked 
into my office for a chat. We were running a night shift, 
but the offices had closed. The lights were out in the other 
offices. There appeared suddenly in my doorway a man 
whom I had known for many years. In fact, he taught 
me to grind tools when I started as a machine operator. 
I invited him in, and I asked Louie what brought him there 
at that time of night. He replied that he had been home, 
had supper, and in passing the building saw the lights in 
my window and came in. 

He said, “I want to talk to you.” He told us he thought 
we had a nice office, and he wondered if we didn’t have a 
pretty good time in our part of the work. Well, we ad- 
mitted we enjoyed our work. 

“Yes, but,” he said, “you and I have spent all our lives 
in the four walls of this plant. You've had a pretty good 
time. You have this nice office, you have your luncheon 
with visitors who come to see you, you travel across the 
country and abroad. Did you ever think of the difference 
between you and me?” 

“Well,” I replied, “yes, I expect perhaps in some ways I 
have had a better break than you.” 

“No,” he said, “that isn’t what I mean. You have all of 
these interesting experiences, you go home and I imagine 
you have a very interesting time at dinner with your family. 
But me—I come to work in the morning to that same damn 
machine, and then when I go home at night, what have I 
got to talk to the woman about?” 

“Well, Louie,” I said, “I suppose that’s so.” 

“Now,” he said, “what I would like to know is—isn’t 
there something about this company that you worked for 
and I worked for all these 35 years that I can know?” 
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“Well,” I said, “what would you like to know? You can 
know anything you want.” 

“Oh!” he replied, “I dont want to read the minutes of 
your Directors’ meetings, and I don’t want to know any- 
thing I shouldn’t, but where do all these machines go that 
we make? How do you know what kind of machines to 
build. next month, anyway? How do you know how many 
more men to hire this month than worked here last month? 
Would it hurt for us fellows in the shop to know some 
of these things? It would be a lot more interesting place 
to work.”’ And then he apologized for interrupting us, 
got up, shook hands, said good night, and left; and my 
associate and I sat and looked our disgust at each other for 
some little time—disgusted that it should be necessary for 
a workman in the shop to come in and tell us what we 
should have long before recognized as a simple application 
of the Golden Rule. 

Yes, your people want to know all they can about the 
place they work, and about the people they work with, and 
the ground rules, too, under which their team has to 
play the production game. Above everything, they want 
true statements that you can back up with facts. 

Then why not tell them the truth about today’s indus- 
trial profits. Interpret profits as percentage of sales. Re- 
late profits in percentage of the owner’s equity, and let’s 
get away from the lump sum dollar figures used in the 
big corporation financial statements. 

Let's demonstrate that there is nothing so sinful about 
profits. Let's prove to them in simple language that the 
millions of high paid jobs in America are directly the 
result of profits which have been made, paid, and wisely 
reinvested. 

Tell them how close the profit percentage in your com- 


pany is to the break-even point—even at your present high 
volume. Prove to them what another wage increase would 
do to the company for which they work, and what it might 
do to their jobs. 

Teach your people that prices and wages and job security 
are a question of efficient production. 

Let’s go farther—why not tell them the reason they 
drive to work in an automobile here while in England they 
would be lucky to ride a bicycle is because American indus- 
try has made them want something, and then has made it 
possible for them to have it? When you make him believe 
those things, he really begins “to belong.” 

Remember the definition of “manage’”—‘‘to cope with, to 
guide and handle successfully.” That, to be perfectly frank 
about it is what we're paid for. 

And let me add my own definition of leadership :—“The 
initiative to foresee and analyze an employee problem, but 
to do see before it develops.” 

I wonder if I have given you the impression that ! think 
the problem of employee relations is simple? Well, this 
may shock you—but I do! 

They are simple in the same way and for the same reason 
that all truly great things are simple—because they begin, 
and take form, they succeed or fail—in your heart. 

Oh, I know and so do you, men whose hearts were right 
have had them broken by misunderstanding and viciousness, 
but never doubt for a moment those men made a very posi- 
tive contribution to this great job of human understanding. 

Even if it doesn’t always seem so, the successes have been 
more than the failures—and each of us who does his honest 
best adds a stone to this foundation of understanding and 
cooperation on which the future of this country will rest; 
and without which it will have no future but only chaos. 


Woodrow Wilson’s Claim to Greatness 
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By BERNARD M. BARUCH, Retired Financier and Government Official 
Delivered at the Woodrow Wilson Foundation Dinner, New York, N. Y., November 10, 1947 


entation of this award by the institution which bears 
the name of the incomparable Woodrow Wilson. 

If I have been able to serve my country, it was he who 
planted the seeds of service within me. His was the inspira- 
tion and the example. He was one of the few great men I 
have known. 


It was Milton who said, in his “Second Defense of the 
People of England”: 


Te is one of the great events of my life—the pres- 


“He alone is worthy of the appellation (of greatness) 
who either does great things or teaches how they may be 
done. * * * But those only are great things which tend to 
render life more happy, which increase the enjoyments 
and comforts of existence, or which pave the way to a 
future more secure, permanent and pure.” 


I have never known a truer definition. Does it not out- 
line and capsule Woodrow Wilson’s claim to greatness? As 
events crowd upon one another his figure looms constantly 
larger as a landmark in history. 

i take as my text this evening a quotation from one of 
the last things which Woodrow Wilson wrote. In a short 
article called “The Road Away From Revolution,” he said: 


“In these doubtful and anxious days, when all the world 
is at unrest and, look which way you will, the road ahead 
seems darkened by shadows which portend dangers of 
many kinds, it is only common prudence that we should 
look about us and attempt to assess the causes of distress 
and the most likely means of removing them.” 


This was Wilson’s method. He sought to measure pend- 
ing dangers and to anticipate them by timely action. He 
knew that social change was inevitable. 

So he worked to control and guide it into orderly channels. 


THe New FREEDOM 


This cardinal belief of Wilson’s took effect in that re- 
markable series of laws which he called the New Freedom. 
For the first time in half a century a tariff law was enacted 
that really reduced tariffs. Then followed the creation of 
the Federal Reserve System, the Clayton Anti-Trust Bill, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Rayburn Railway 
Securities Act, the first Federal Income Tax Law, the far- 
reaching Farm Loan Act, the first Child Labor Law, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, Suffrage for Women and 
the Adamson Act establishing the eight-hour day. 
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This was a great program for his day. Its enactment could 
never have been achieved without the ablest kind of leader- 
ship. 

A legend has had some currency that Wilson was harsh 
and dictatorial, but in my long and intimate association with 
him I never found him so. He constantly sought advice and 
the opinion of others before making decisions. He brought 
out the best that was within me and in his other associates. 
But he never permitted friendship to interfere with the 
public interest. 

While no man ever believed more than he in the triumph 
of principle, it is not true that Wilson would ever com- 
promise. He often did on matters of detail and application. 
It was only on basic principles that he refused to yield. 
That was a matter of duty, and he assumed other people 
would do their duty. 

To Wilson, the First World War was a tragedy which 
compelled him to turn away from his domestic program. 
When we were forced into the war, he was the first to 
realize that it was not an army but a nation we must train. 
The wartime organizations created under his inspiring lead- 
ership should have served as the models for World War II. 

Yet it was Wilson’s plans for peace which placed him 
among the great of all time. He put the goal of a League 
of Nations into one imperishable sentence: “What we seek 
is the reign of law based upon the consent of the governed 
and sustained by the organized opinion of mankind.” As 
the war ended, he sounded this same clear call. His addresses 
reverberated to the ends of the earth until a vast segment 
of all humanity looked to him for a just and durable peace. 
At Paris he did all that one man could to bring about the 
creation of the League of Nations. 


WILson’s WARNINGS 


Back home, he said many things which will thrill genera- 
tions to come. “The peace of the world could not be organ- 
ized without the might of America,” he cautioned. “The 
American people are the make weight in the fortunes of 
mankind.” * * * “If this war has to be fought over again, 
then all our high ideals and purposes have been disappointed, 
for we did not go into this war merely to beat Germany. 
We went into this war to beat all such purposes as Germany 
entertained.” 

Here is direct prophecy: At Omaha, he said, “I can 
predict with absolute certainty that within another genera- 
tion, there will be another world war if the nations of the 
world do not concert the method by which to prevent it.” 
At St. Louis, he warned, that if the great promise of organ- 
ized peace were broken, “There will come sometime in the 
vengeful Providence of God another struggle, in which not a 
few hundred thousands of fine men from America will have 
to die, but as many millions as are necessary to accomplish 
the final freedom of the world.” 

Wilson repeated, again and again, this warning of an- 
other and more terrible war if the League of Nations failed, 
but he was unable to achieve our entry into the League. 
Nevertheless, his life-long faith in the American people re- 
mained unshaken. He believed to the depths of his being 
in the people and in their capacity to judge great public 
questions. After 1920, he continued to believe that it would 
all come out right in the end. 

Wilson retired from the White House, broken in body 
but not in spirit, and never made the slightest effort to 
embarrass his successor. I had a whimsical note from him 
during this period, asking me to remember in noting typo- 
graphical errors that he had “only the use of one hand in 
using the typewriter.” 








During the ten-year respite which we had after 1918, 
many people easily concluded that Wilson had failed. Then 
in September of 1931, the series of aggression began which 
spread until a billion people were engulfed and the entire 
world was at war. With each aggression the voice of Wood- 
row Wilson became more tragically prophetic. 


FOUNDATION FOR UNITED NATIONS 


After a trillion dollar war, which devastated much of the 
earth, and destroyed a large part of the capital so painfully 
accumulated over a long period, we returned to Woodrow 
Wilson’s principle of a league of all the nations to keep the 
common peace. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s devoted efforts 
enabled us to build the edifice of the United Nations upon 
the foundations laid with pain and sacrifice by Wilson. 


Now we have another chance. But it would be folly not 
to recognize that organizing the peace is far more difficult 
today than it would have been in 1920. Then there was a 
world of seven Great Powers and no one of them—with 
the single exception of the United States—was strong enough 
to defy the others organized in a league of nations. Such 
a league, led by the United States, was a hard-headed, real- 
istic proposition, not the visionary thing which Wilson’s 
critics professed to see. 

Today we live in a world in which there are but three 
Great Powers. Actually there are only two. This is a very 
different state of affairs, particularly since clashing ideologies 
complicate the situation. It is much more difficult now to 
make the United Nations work than it would have been 
twenty-five years ago. We would deceive ourselves if we 
thought that all of the techniques of the old League of Na- 
tions are adequate today. New devices and methods are re- 
quired, especially in this air and atomic age. Yet this time 
we must succeed in making the United Nations live and 
grow. We cannot count on a third chance. 

After 1918, we quickly forgot about making the world 
safe for democracy. We did not even make it safe against 
irrational revolution. Gangsters came into control of gov- 
ernments and took advantage of the mass ferments of the 
times, promising their followers the things for which they 
yearned. 


New glory was to be Italy’s, and with it better living con- 
ditions irrespective of the aggressions upon other helpless 
peoples. Then Italy became the vassal of a super-gangster 
government, which told the German people of the evils they 
had suffered, the need for more living space and how to 
get it. 

Japan joined the aggressors who sought to conquer the 
earth. That effort ended in the holocaust of the second 
World War. In each case the masses, yearning for a better 
life, were led by police states into chains and were destroyed. 


ANOTHER “UNFREE” Way 


Now we find ourselves opposed by another “unfree” way 
of life, which claims to be “democratic.” Our own position 
springs from our heritage. Here the individual has certain 
inalienable rights, which neither the state nor anybody can 
take from him. No matter what may be his station in life, 
he is far better off here than in any other country. And we 
will continue to improve our conditions. 

We believe not in coercion but in the propaganda of ex- 
ample. We grant the right of other peoples to choose their 
governments freely, and believe no government should im- 
pose its ideas upon others, either openly or surreptitiously. 
We seek, in Woodrow Wilson’s words, to “satisfy the long- 
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ing of the whole world for disinterested justice embodied in 
settlements which are based upon something much better 
and much more lasting than the selfish competitive interests 
of powerful states.” We must “satisfy and protect the weak 
as well as to accord their just rights to the strong.” 

Wilson believed we should forestall both war and revolu- 
tion by timely action. In the message from which I have 
taken my text, he recognized that “in Russia the revolution 
was due to the systematic denial to the great body of Rus- 
sians of the rights and privileges which all normal men 
desire.” 

Surveying the scene in 1923, he continued, ““There must 
be some real ground for the universal unrest and perturba- 
tion.” Instead of assuming that “the blame for the present 
discontent and turbulence is wholly on the side of those 
who are in revolt,” Wilson thought that we should “seek a 
way to remove such offenses and make life itself clean for 
those who will share honorably and cleanly in it.” 


Massts ArE STIRRING 


How applicable those words are today. War hurries 
processes already in the making. Again, there is a stirring 
in the masses all over the world. They demand a greater 
voice in government and a greater share of what they pro- 
duce. Great as the ferment after the first World War, it 
is still deeper today. Even among the masses in Africa, 
Asia and South America, as well as among the educated and 
informed peoples there, here—everywhere—the same spirit 
of unrest is abroad. Whether fomented or not, it is there. 


The stirring peoples are going places—the only question is 
where. 


This situation poses for us a far more difficult problem 
than we ever faced before. How can we help the peoples of 
the world to move upward, in a reasonably orderly fashion, 
without surrendering their liberties to a way of life which 
may promise quick material gains but be impossible to escape 
from thereafter? How can we keep on the side of progress, 
without bolstering reaction or accelerating revolution? 


We have never used the resources of America selfishly, in 
World War I, in the intervening years, nor in World War 
II. Now, in order to help others to help themselves, we are 
offering whatever of our resources we can spare. Our only 
motive is peace for all and improved standards of living for 
each and every individual. We do not seek to interfere with 
any other form of government. We want no interference in 
ours or in those of small nations who must look to the 
United Nations for aid and protection. 


Tomorrow is the twenty-ninth anniversary of Armistice 
Day. On the first anniversary Wilson said: 


“Out of this victory there arose new possibilities of 
political freedom and economic concert. The war showed 
us the strength of great nations acting together for high 
purposes, and the victory of arms foretells the enduring 
conquests which can be made in peace when nations act 


justly, and in furtherance of the common interests of 
” 
men. 


What a challenge that is to all peoples and all govern- 
ments today! Again war has shown us “the strength of great 
nations acting together for high purposes.” Again the voice 
of Woodrow Wilson calls to the peoples of every continent 
to “act justly and in furtherance of the common interests of 


men.” Let us pray for a revisitation of his spirit to lead us 
to world order. 


My deep thanks for the bracketing of my name with this 
great leader. 


Sas Kar te en Cw 





